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Over  the  last  decade,  a  new  breed  of  multi-axis  machine  tools  and  robots  based  on  par- 
allel kinematic  mechanisms  (PKMs)  have  been  developed  and  marketed  worldwide.  The 
success  of  these  machines  in  the  manufacturing  sector  will  ultimately  depend  on  their  reli- 
ability, versatility  and  the  accuracy  with  which  they  perform  their  tasks.  Positional  accu- 
racy in  these  machines  is  controlled  by  accurate  knowledge  of  the  geometry  (joint 
locations  and  distances  between  joint  pairs)  of  the  mechanism.  Since  these  machines  tend 
to  be  rather  large,  the  kinematic  parameters  are  difficult  to  determine  when  these  machines 
are  in  their  fiilly  assembled  state.  Successful  determination  of  the  kinematic  parameters  in 
fully  assembled  PKMs  up  to  this  point  has  been  done  by  global  optimization  methods. 
However,  these  method  are  time  consuming  to  execute,  typically  require  precision  arti- 
facts and  involve  calculating  the  difficult  forward  kinematic  solution.  In  this  study,  a  new 
method  for  determining  the  kinematic  parameters  of  assembled  PKMs  is  developed.  In  the 
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novel  approach  presented,  each  kinematic  parameter  is  determined  individually  and  inde- 
pendently from  the  others.  The  proposed  method  is  subjected  to  two  uncertainty  analyses. 
The  first  analysis  is  to  determine  the  effects  of  data  quality  and  machine  positional  uncer- 
tainty on  the  calculated  kinematic  parameters.  The  second  analysis  is  to  determine  the 
effects  of  the  calculated  parameters  on  the  uncertainty  of  the  position  of  the  platform  using 
a  specific  machine  and  measuring  instrument  combination.  The  sequential  determination 
technique  was  executed  and  the  results  implemented  on  a  machine  in  the  field.  Results  for 
Renishaw  ball  bar  circles  before  and  after  calibration  are  presented. 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 


The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  twofold:  first,  to  give  the  reader  a  broad-brush  overview 
of  modeling  serial  link  mechanisms  (SLMs)  and  parallel  kinematic  mechanisms  (PKMs), 
and  second  to  explain  the  importance  of  accurate  kinematic  parameters  of  a  mechanism. 
This  brief  discussion  of  kinematic  parameters  and  modeling  is  necessary  to  clarify  the 
direction  and  importance  of  the  statement  of  work  and  scope  of  the  research  discussed  in 
the  last  part  of  this  chapter. 

1  ■  1  Modeling  Mechanisms  and  Kinematic  Parameters 

All  machine  tool  and  robot  controllers  are  model-based,  meaning  the  controller  uses  a 
mathematical  relation  to  turn  motions  occurring  at  the  joint  axes  of  a  mechanism  into  the 
resulting  motion  at  the  tool  tip.  In  order  for  the  controller  to  correctly  position  the  tool  tip, 
it  must  have  an  accurate  kinematic  model  of  the  mechanism's  structure.  A  kinematic 
model  mathematically  describes  how  the  individual  motions  of  interconnected  compo- 
nents in  a  mechanism  contribute  to  the  overall  motion  of  the  tool  point.  An  accurate  kine- 
matic model  for  a  particular  mechanism  will  provide  accurate  solutions  for  tool  tip 
position,  orientation,  velocity  and  acceleration  only  if  the  values  of  the  kinematic  parame- 
ters upon  which  the  model  is  based  are  an  accurate  reflection  of  the  critical  physical 
attributes  of  the  system  being  controlled.  Kinematic  parameters  are  the  dimensions  of  the 
mechanism's  components  which  directly  govern  the  mechanism's  positioning  accuracy. 
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From  the  standpoint  of  positioning  accuracy  it  is  extremely  important  that  the  model  of  the 
mechanism  being  used  inside  the  machine  controller  exactly  matches  the  mechanism  it  is 
directed  to  control. 

1.2  Kinematic  Parameters  in  Serial  Link  Mechanisms  (SLMs) 

SLM  mechanisms  are  by  far  the  most  widely  used  and  time  proven  geometries  for 
most  robots  and  machine  tools.  A  SLM  has  a  number  of  one  degree  of  freedom  (DOF) 
actuators  "stacked"  on  top  of  one  another  in  a  chain  such  that  one  joint  axis  carries  the  sec- 
ond, which  carries  the  third  and  so  on  until  the  desired  number  of  actuators  equals  the 
needed  DOF  of  motion.  Thus  a  six-DOF  mechanism  requires  six  independently  controlla- 
ble joint  axes.  Each  joint  axis  in  the  serial  chain  is  responsible  for  a  single  motion  relative 
to  the  links  stacked  above  it. 

1.2.1  SLM  Robots 

SLM  robots  are  used  in  a  number  of  repetitive  tasks  such  as  materials  handling,  assem- 
bly, welding,  deburring  and  painting,  particularly  in  the  automotive  industry.  SLM  robots 
are  typically  made  from  a  series  of  links  connected  together  end  to  end  by  revolute  joints 
to  form  a  highly  dextrous,  reconfigurable  linkage  much  resembling  the  human  arm  (Figure 
1.1).  At  the  end  of  the  link  chain  is  a  tool  flange.  Different  types  and  configurations  of 
tools  may  connected  to  the  tool  flange  to  customize  the  robot  for  the  particular  task  it  is 
required  to  perform.  The  desired  path  for  the  robot  to  follow  is  programmed.  Mathemati- 
cal routines  inside  the  controller  convert  the  desired  tool  path  into  the  appropriate  motion 
of  each  of  the  revolute  joints. 
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Figure  1 . 1    Construction  of  a  typical  SLM  robot  [  1  ]. 

The  accuracy  with  which  the  tool  point  may  be  positioned  is  directly  dependent  upon 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  location  and  orientation  of  each  of  the  joints  in  the  serial  chain. 
This  involves  not  only  knowing  precisely  the  motion  occurring  between  the  links  at  each 
joint,  but  also  the  exact  dimensions  between  each  of  the  joints  up  the  serial  chain.  The  link 
lengths,  twist  angles,  offset  distances  and  rotation  at  each  joint  are  these  critical  dimen- 
sions and  constitute  the  kinematic  parameters  for  serial  chain  mechanisms.  Figure  1-2 
depicts  a  single  link  with  two  revolute  joints.  Knowing  the  kinematic  parameters  for  each 
link,  coordinate  transformations  may  be  created  which  express  the  position  and  orientation 
of  link  i+1  relative  to  link  i.  By  multiplying  together  the  transformations  between  each 
link,  the  position  of  the  tool  center  point  of  the  end  effector  may  be  determined  relative  to 
the  work  frame. 
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Figure  1 .2  Kinematic  parameters  of  a  serial  arm  link. 

1.2.2  SLM  Milling  Machines 

Since  most  milled  parts  are  rectangular  in  nature  based  on  a  Cartesian  reference  frame, 
it  is  convenient  to  construct  these  machines  with  three  mutually  perpendicular,  straight  lin- 
ear guideways,  one  for  each  linear  motion  along  the  Cartesian  X,Y  and  Z  axes  (Figure 
1.3).  Rotary  tables  which  provide  rotation  about  axes  parallel  to  the  X,  Y,  and/or  Z  axes 
may  be  used  to  rotate  the  spindle,  the  workpiece  or  both  to  achieve  motion  in  five  or  more 
DOF. 

By  knowing  precisely  the  direction  and  the  amount  of  movement  of  each  of  the  car- 
riages translating  along  the  guideways,  the  position  of  the  tool  tip  relative  to  the  workpiece 
can  be  accurately  determined.  The  accuracy  with  which  this  linear  motion  is  achieved  is 
dependent  directly  upon  the  straightness  and  parallelism  of  the  guideways  and  their  degree 
of  mutual  perpendicularity.  Variations  in  the  straightness  and  parallelism  of  the  guideways 


may  be  mapped  through  precise  measurements  to  yield  the  classic  six  error  motion  pro- 
files for  small  translational  and  rotational  motions  for  each  guideway  (Figure  1.4). 
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Figure  1.3    Schematic  of  three-axis  stacked-slide  SLM  machine  tool  [2]. 
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Figxu-e  1.4  Error  motions  in  a  single  linear  guideway  [3]. 
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For  a  three-axis  machine  tool,  there  are  18  functional  error  motion  relations  plus  three 
mutual  perpendicularity  parameters  for  a  total  of  21  relations.  This  set  of  relations  consti- 
tutes the  kinematic  parameters  for  a  three-axis  milling  machine. 

1 .3  Parallel  Kinematic  Mechanisms 

PKM  devices  are  a  relatively  new  field  in  robot  and  machine  tool  technology.  Several 
companies  and  many  universities  world  wide  have  invested  a  great  deal  of  time,  effort  and 
money  researching  this  new  area  of  mechanism  technology.  The  main  distinction  between 
PKM  and  SLM  devices  is  the  way  the  actuators  connect  the  machine  reference  frame  to 
the  moving  frames.  As  explained  in  previous  section,  the  mechanical  links  and  actuators 
of  a  SLM  device  are  connected  end  to  end  to  form  a  chain  from  the  reference  frame  to  the 
tool  tip.  In  PKM  devices,  one  end  of  each  actuator  is  connected  to  the  reference  frame 
while  the  other  is  connected  to  the  moving  frame  to  be  controlled. 

1.3.1  Parallel  Platform  PKMs 

One  example  of  a  PKM  configuration  is  the  Stewart  platform.  This  configuration 
involves  six  linear  actuators.  Each  actuator  (or  strut)  is  connected  between  a  fixed  base 
frame  and  a  moving  platform  by  spherical  joints  at  either  end.  By  extending  and  retracting 
the  extensible  links,  the  position  and  orientation  of  the  platform  can  be  affected,  yielding 
motion  in  all  six-DOF  (Figure  1.5).  From  Figure  1.5  it  can  be  seen  that  the  pose  of  the 
platform  is  controlled  only  by  the  joint  locations  and  the  strut  lengths.  In  order  to  accu- 
rately control  the  location  and  orientation  of  the  tool  held  in  the  spindle,  it  is  necessary  to 
accurately  know  the  locations  of  all  of  the  joints,  the  pose  of  the  spindle  relative  to  the 
platform  joints,  and  the  strut  lengths  between  the  base  and  platform  joint  pairs. 
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Figure  1.5  A  12-joint  (6-6)  Stewart  platform  six-DOF  device. 


1 .3.2  Spatial  Location  of  Joint  Centers  of  Rotation 

Each  spherical  joint  has  a  Cartesian  (X,Y,Z)  location  in  space,  therefore  each  joint  has 
3  parameters  to  define  its  location.  Parallel  platform  PKMs  which  have  12  joints  (six  on 
the  base  frame  and  six  on  the  platform  or  6-6)  have  42  kinematic  parameters  (for  ball  and 
socket  joints),  36  for  the  joint  locations  and  six  for  the  distances  between  connected  joint 
pairs.  Others  which  have  nine  joints  (six  on  the  base  and  three  on  the  platform  or  6-3)  have 
33  kinematic  parameters,  27  for  the  joint  locations  and  six  for  the  distances  between  con- 
nected joint  pairs. 

1 .3.3  Spindle  Nose  Location  and  Orientation 

In  order  to  properly  move  the  tip  of  a  tool  in  a  spindle  attached  to  the  platform  to  the 
correct  desired  position,  it  is  necessary  to  know  exactly  where  the  spindle  nose  is  located 
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and  how  it  is  oriented  with  respect  to  the  platform  joint  centers.  Once  the  correct  location 
and  orientation  are  known,  the  correct  coordinate  transformations  can  be  calculated  to 
properly  guide  the  tool  tip.  The  spindle  nose  location  and  orientation  account  for  five  addi- 
tional kinematic  parameters. 

1.3.4  Initial  Strut  Reference  Lengths 

When  a  PKM  device  is  first  switched  on,  the  machine's  controller  has  no  information 
regarding  the  extension  state  of  each  strut.  The  first  task  the  controller  performs  is  to  bring 
the  platform  to  its  home  position.  This  typically  involves  fully  retracting  the  struts  to  their 
limit  switches,  followed  by  an  encoder  index  pulse  servo  search.  Once  all  of  the  encoders 
are  at  their  index  marks,  the  machine  assigns  to  each  strut  an  initial  strut  reference  length. 
The  value  assigned  to  each  homed  strut  is  supposed  to  be  the  exact  distance  between  the 
base  joint  centers  and  their  paired  platform  centers  at  home  position.  The  initial  length 
provides  a  reference  to  which  length  commands  will  be  added  and  subtracted  in  order  to 
control  the  motion  of  the  platform.  Since  the  total  distance  between  paired  joint  centers  at 
any  time  is  directly  dependent  upon  accurate  knowledge  of  the  initial  reference  length,  the 
initial  reference  lengths  become  critical  components  of  the  total  strut  length  (Figure  1 .6). 

1.3.5  Strut  Length  Extension  Error 

The  purpose  of  leadscrew  error  compensation  is  to  correct  the  distance  traveled  along 
the  leadscrew  for  small  deviations  in  the  pitch  of  the  screw  which  drives  the  axis.  For  this 
feature  to  work  properly,  an  accurate  map  of  the  deviations  of  the  pitch  of  each  leadscrew 
in  the  system  is  required  (Figure  1.7). 
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Figure  1 .6  Relation  between  home  length  and  total  strut  length. 
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Figure  1 .7  Typical  map  of  leadscrew  pitch  variation  "B5"  refers  to  the  ASME  B5.54 
standard,  "LBB"  refers  to  Laser  Ball  Bar  [4]. 


Based  on  the  controller's  calculated  position  along  the  screw,  the  controller  will  add  or 
subtract  a  small  amount  from  the  commanded  position  based  on  these  screw  pitch  error 
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maps.  Screw  pitch  error  maps  by  themselves  do  not  constitute  new  kinematic  parameters, 
but  the  potential  enhancement  in  positional  accuracy  for  PKM  mechanisms  makes  creat- 
ing such  maps  a  worthwhile  endeavor. 

1.4  Scope  of  Research 

The  research  discussed  herein  has  three  individual  goals.  The  first  goal  is  to  create  a 
new  PKM  calibration  method  which  can  be  used  on  fully  assembled  PKM  machines  in  the 
field  to  identify  all  of  the  kinematic  parameters  of  a  particular  machine.  The  second  is  to 
perform  an  uncertainty  analysis  on  the  recovered  kinematic  parameters  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  calibration  and  the  effect  of  uncertainties  in  the  recovered  kinematic  parame- 
ters with  their  uncertainties  on  the  positional  accuracy  of  the  milling  machine.  The  third  is 
to  implement  the  new  method  on  a  PKM  device  in  the  field  and  verify  the  success  of  the 
method. 

1.4.1  Develop  PKM  Calibration  Method 

The  calibration  scheme  to  be  developed  must  meet  three  basic  requirements.  First,  all 
of  the  kinematic  parameters  (joint  center  locations,  initial  strut  lengths,  spindle  position 
and  orientation)  and  screw  pitch  error  maps  for  the  given  machine  must  be  determined 
with  the  machine  fully  assembled.  The  machine  should  not  be  disassembled  to  determine 
any  of  the  kinematic  parameters,  nor  should  any  machine  component  require  a  second 
external  measurement  process  (like  a  CMM  inspection)  to  recover  any  of  the  kinematic 
parameters.  Second,  the  calibration  scheme  should  not  rely  on  precision  artifacts  which 
are  specially  designed,  fabricated  and  maintained  for  the  single  purpose  of  calibration. 
Third,  the  technique  should  take  a  relatively  short  time  to  execute  (2-3  business  days). 
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1 .4.2  Uncertainty  Analysis 

All  measurements  have  some  uncertainty  associated  with  them.  Uncertainty  is  a 
reflection  of  the  quality  and  reliability  of  the  measurement.  It  is  important  when  reporting 
experimental  results  to  perform  an  uncertainty  analysis  and  report  the  amount  of  uncer- 
tainty in  the  measurement  or  in  a  parameter  derived  from  experimental  measurements.  In 
this  research  it  is  important  to  not  only  report  the  uncertainty  in  the  recovered  kinematic 
parameters,  but  also  to  show  the  propagated  uncertainty  at  the  tool  tip  when  the  recovered 
kinematic  parameters  are  implemented  in  the  controller. 

1 .4.3  Verification  of  Method 

The  final  step  in  this  research  is  to  perform  the  complete  calibration  scheme  and 
uncertainty  analysis  on  a  PKM  in  the  field.  The  machine  chosen  is  a  Hexel  Tornado  2000 
milling  machine  installed  at  Sandia  National  Laboratories  in  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 
The  kinematic  parameters  for  the  particular  machine  will  be  recovered,  an  uncertainty 
analysis  will  be  performed,  and  verification  tests  performed  to  validate  the  method. 


CHAPTER  2 
LITERATURE  REVIEW 


A  large  body  of  work  exists  covering  all  aspects  of  parallel  mechanisms.  The  purpose 
of  this  chapter  is  to  sample  the  existing  literature  and  review  selected  works  which  appear 
to  be  directly  applicable  to  the  scope  of  the  research  presented  in  Chapter  1 .  The  bibliogra- 
phy at  the  end  of  this  work  contains  a  larger  list  of  papers  which  were  read,  but  not  pre- 
sented in  this  chapter.  Three  main  areas  are  reviewed  in  this  chapter  -  analysis  of  Stewart 
Platform  mechanisms,  existing  calibration  schemes  for  parallel  mechanisms,  and  fitting  of 
surfaces  to  data  points. 

2. 1  Review  of  Selected  Works  on  Stewart  Platform  Analysis 

The  "Stewart  platform"  was  first  proposed  by  D.  Stewart  in  1965  in  a  paper  entitled 
"A  Platform  with  Six  Degrees  of  Freedom"  [5].  In  this  paper,  Stewart  proposes  several 
ideas  for  a  moving  platform  controlled  in  six  degrees  of  freedom  (three  translational,  three 
rotational)  relative  to  a  stationary  frame.  He  describes  in  detail  a  three-strut  and  a  six-strut 
design  where  the  struts  work  in  parallel  with  each  other  to  control  the  motion  of  the  plat- 
form. In  the  three-strut  design,  the  struts  are  extensible  and  servo  controlled.  They  are 
attached  to  the  ground  frame  by  two-DOF  gimbal  joints  where  one  rotary  joint  is  servo 
controlled  while  the  other  is  passive.  The  struts  are  attached  to  the  platform  by  passive 
three-DOF  ball  and  socket  joints.  The  second  design  is  similar  to  the  first,  but  utilizes  six 
servo  controlled  struts  cormected  in  pairs  to  the  platform.  All  of  the  joints  connecting  the 
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Struts  to  the  ground  and  platform  are  passive.  Three  of  the  legs  are  connected  to  the  plat- 
form, the  other  struts  are  connected  to  the  ground-platform  legs  at  their  mid  points.  In  this 
manner,  control  of  the  platform  is  achieved  by  extending  and  retracting  the  legs  without 
active  control  of  the  rotary  joints.  Analysis  of  the  working  volumes  of  such  mechanisms, 
and  rules  of  thumb  for  design  are  also  discussed.  The  second  half  of  the  paper  is  a  peer 
comment  section  where  other  researchers  working  in  this  area  comment  on  Stewart's 
work.  It  is  in  this  section  that  the  typical  six  legged  design  is  shown  where  each  leg  is  con- 
nected between  the  ground  and  the  platform.  It  is  also  in  this  section  where  the  ideas  of 
using  these  mechanisms  in  the  design  of  machine  tools,  flight  simulators,  and  isolation 
pads  on  ships  are  developed.  Although  this  paper  does  not  discuss  calibration  of  parallel 
platforms,  it  is  the  first  paper  to  focus  attention  on  the  development  of  a  new  methodology 
for  design  of  machine  tools  and  robots. 

A  unique,  completely  algebraic  closed-form  solution  for  the  forward  kinematics  of  a 
symmetric  6-3  parallel  platform  (a  six  extensible  strut  mechanism,  with  six  base  joints  and 
three  platform  joints)  is  rigorously  derived  in  a  paper  entitled  "Kinematic  Analysis  of  a 
Stewart  Platform  Manipulator"  by  Liu,  Fitzgerald  and  Lewis  [6].  The  calculation  of  the 
poses  for  several  special  cases  are  discussed  as  well  such  as  the  lowest,  highest,  most  tilted 
and  most  twisted  platform  poses.  In  the  work  to  be  proposed  in  Chapter  3,  the  forward 
kinematic  solution  is  not  required,  but  this  paper  did  provide  the  correct  rotation  matrix 
between  the  base  and  platform  frames  for  rotations  about  the  X,  Y  and  Z  axes.  The  for- 
ward analysis  proposed  of  the  6-3  platform  is  useful,  but  it  is  not  a  general  solution  for  any 
6-3  or  6-6  configuration  of  base  and  platform  joints. 
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The  paper  entitled  "Vibration  Analysis  of  Stewart-Platforms"  by  Yang  and  Masory  [7] 
provides  a  very  concise  and  useful  analysis  of  the  stiffness  and  vibration  mode  shapes  for 
general  6-6  Stewart  platforms.  A  quick  overview  of  the  construction  of  the  Jacobian,  static 
force  analysis,  and  sensitivity  to  small  strut  length  deviations  are  covered  which  provides 
enough  material  for  other  researchers  to  do  some  very  interesting  work.  Most  of  the  paper 
is  dedicated  to  modal  vibration  analysis,  including  the  derivation  of  the  stiffness  matrix  of 
the  structure,  the  modal  stiffness  and  mass  matrices,  and  the  vibrational  mode  shapes  and 
frequencies  for  the  system. 

The  two  part  paper  by  Wang  and  Masory  [8]  entitled  "On  the  Accuracy  of  a  Stewart 
Platform"  discusses  the  importance  and  effects  of  positional  errors  of  Stewart  platform 
manipulators  due  to  component  manufacturing  tolerances.  In  Part  I,  particular  attention  is 
paid  to  the  development  of  an  error  model  for  the  strut  subassemblies  consisting  of  two 
gimbal  joints  and  a  straight  extensible  member.  However  only  the  error  model  for  gimbal 
joints  is  discussed,  not  ball  joints.  Strut  lengths  including  estimated  length  errors  are  cal- 
culated and  used  by  a  numerical  forward  position  solution  algorithm  to  determine  the 
position  and  orientation  of  the  platform.  The  conclusion  reached  draws  into  question  the 
hypothesis  that  Stewart  platform  mechanisms  are  inherently  more  accurate  than  serial 
manipulators.  A  common  claim  among  researches  is  that  parallel  mechanism  must  be 
inherently  more  accurate  than  serial  mechanisms  since  the  inaccuracies  in  the  joint  loca- 
tions and  strut  extensions  occur  are  not  additive.  The  conclusion  reached  in  this  work  is 
that  parallel  mechanisms  are  at  best  on  the  same  level  of  accuracy  as  serial  mechanisms 
given  similar  amount  of  uncertainty  in  their  joint  locations.  A  1/4"  error  in  position  of  a 
joint  is  claimed  to  cause  up  to  a  1"  position  error  of  the  tool  tip. 
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2.2  Review  of  Selected  Works  on  Stewart  Platform  Calibration 

Part  II  of  the  paper  "On  the  Accuracy  of  a  Stewart  Platform"  by  Masory  et  al  [9],  pre- 
sents a  numerical  global  calibration  scheme  using  a  small  number  of  poses  to  determine 
42  kinematic  parameters  based  upon  an  error-model  approach.  The  method  requires  mea- 
surements of  the  platform  pose  (location  and  orientation),  the  corresponding  strut  lengths, 
and  initial  guesses  of  the  parameters.  The  method  then  proceeds  to  iterate  through  the 
poses  to  develop  new  guesses  of  the  parameters.  These  new  guesses  are  used  to  formulate 
a  third  set  of  parameters.  This  process  continues  until  the  pose  error  norm  has  converged 
to  zero.  One  of  the  draw  backs  of  such  a  method  is  the  numerical  calculation  of  the  Jaco- 
bian  at  each  pose,  which  proves  to  be  a  very  time  consuming  endeavor.  Each  iteration 
through  the  minimization  requires  1 1  hours  on  a  Sun  workstation  model  3/260.  Since  it 
takes  at  least  four  iterations  to  achieve  the  desired  results,  it  takes  a  minimum  of  44  hours 
to  calibrate  the  machine  after  the  input  data  is  collected  (data  collection  time  not  given). 
Using  simulated  data  with  a  random  noise  component  within  ±0.0024"  the  parameters 
were  estimated  to  be  within  ±0.025"  from  their  nominally  perfect  values. 

Tajbakhsh  and  Ferreira's  paper  "Kinematic  Error  Estimation  and  Transmission  Error 
Bounding  for  Stewart  Platform  Based  Machine  Tools"  [10]  covers  two  areas:  experimen- 
tally determining  the  kinematics  parameters  of  a  Stewart  platform,  and  determining  the 
bound  for  the  positional  error  due  to  the  errors  in  strut  length  and  joint  sphericity.  For  gen- 
eral 6-6  mechanisms,  a  global  calibration  method  is  proposed  for  determining  the  kine- 
matic parameters.  Vector  expressions  for  the  length  of  each  strut  are  derived  and  expanded 
to  reveal  all  42  kinematic  parameters.  An  objective  function  is  created  from  the  strut 
lengths  which  is  to  be  minimized  using  least  squares  over  a  series  of  observations.  The 
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input  data  into  the  minimization  algorithm  is  the  measured  change  in  the  strut  lengths 
resulting  from  probing  a  known  artifact  such  as  a  ball  plate.  The  simulation  results  are 
encouraging  in  that  they  accurately  reflect  the  amount  of  error  present  in  the  simulated 
kinematic  parameters.  However  these  simulations  do  not  include  measurement  noise  or 
uncertainty. 

In  Zhuang  and  Roth's  publication  "Method  for  Kinematic  Calibration  of  Stewart  Plat- 
forms" [11],  they  propose  to  hold  each  strut  at  a  fixed  length  in  turn  over  a  set  of  poses.  At 
each  pose,  the  length  of  each  strut  and  the  platform  pose  is  measured.  The  strut  length  is 
measured  through  some  sort  of  length  transducer,  but  it  is  not  clear  how  they  propose  to 
measure  to  platform  orientation  and  location.  The  input  data  is  used  as  in  the  previous  two 
methods,  in  a  global  optimization  scheme  through  continuous  recalculation  of  the  Jaco- 
bian.  In  simulation  utilizing  measurement  noise  levels  of  0.02mm  and  1 8  poses  the  esti- 
mated error  in  the  position  of  the  platform  was  as  much  as  3mm.  No  experimental 
verification  was  presented. 

Zhuang,  Liu  and  Masory's  paper  "Autonomous  Calibration  of  Hexapod  Machine 
Tools"  [12]  presents  a  method  for  calibrating  a  Stewart  platform  mechanism  using  no 
external  measurements.  Instead,  measurement  of  joints  angles  and  strut  lengths  are  made 
by  many  redundant  sensors  attached  to  the  joints  and  struts.  At  specific  locations  along  a 
predetermined  path,  all  of  the  sensors  are  read  capturing  a  complete  picture  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  machine.  This  data  is  then  used  in  a  global  optimization  scheme  which  is  very 
similar  in  nature  to  the  others  discussed  in  this  literature  review,  by  using  an  optimization 
technique  on  an  error  model.  In  simulation,  the  expected  error  in  position  after  the  calibra- 
tion of  the  simulated  machine  was  0.005"  without  signal  noise.  Experimental  results  are 
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included  claiming  a  52%  reduction  in  position  error.  One  of  the  shortcomings  of  the 
method  pointed  out  in  the  paper  was  the  fact  the  spindle  could  not  be  included  in  the  cali- 
bration. Once  the  locations  of  the  platform  joints  are  known,  the  spindle  orientation  and 
location  must  be  determined  by  a  second  process. 

2.3  Review  of  Selected  Works  on  Data-Fitting 

A  paper  by  Bourdet,  Lartigue,  and  Leveaux  entitled  "Effects  of  Data  Point  Distribu- 
tion and  Mathematical  Model  on  Finding  the  Best-Fit  Sphere  to  Data"  [13]  proposes  two 
least  squares  approaches  for  fitting  CMM  data  to  the  equation  of  a  sphere.  Two  algorithms 
are  proposed,  one  which  fits  input  data  to  four  parameters  (X(.,y^,z^,Tf,)  and  another  which 
assumes  r^  to  be  known.  The  proposed  algorithms  are  rigorously  tested  for  5, 9  and  13  data 
point  patterns  over  cone  angles  ranging  from  10°  to  110°.  Simulated  results  show  that  for 
cone  angles  below  30°,  the  accuracy  of  the  estimate  of  the  location  of  the  sphere  center 
worsens  quickly  with  the  decrease  in  cone  angle.  Input  data  is  assumed  corrupted  along 
the  radius  of  the  sphere  by  1  |im  maximum.  The  pattern  of  the  data  point  locations  is  sym- 
metrical in  each  case.  A  random  dispersion  of  points  over  the  surface  is  not  considered  in 
this  work. 

The  last  paper  to  be  reviewed  is  by  Baldwin,  Henke,  Casou  and  Brown  entitled  "Opti- 
mizing Discrete  Point  Sample  Patterns  and  Measurement  Data  Analysis  on  Internal  Cylin- 
drical Surfaces  with  Systematic  Form  Deviation"  [14].  In  this  work,  the  object  was  to 
determine  the  optimal  number  and  location  of  data  points  which  best  measure  an  internal 
cylindrical  surface  for  a  given  manufacturing  process.  In  this  process,  a  number  of  holes 
were  made  in  aluminum  plates  by  various  methods  (milling,  drilling,  reaming  and  boring). 
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Each  of  the  holes  were  densely  measured  by  a  scanning  probe  on  a  very  precise  CMM. 
The  frequency  content  of  the  data  points  (eigen-surfaces)  to  the  best  fit  surface  was  ana- 
lyzed. Based  upon  the  frequency  content,  the  optimal  location  and  number  of  data  points 
to  be  measured  is  then  deduced  by  an  optimization  scheme.  Although  this  process  was 
specifically  designed  for  cylinders,  it  is  claimed  in  the  paper  that  in  fact  the  same  process 
can  be  used  for  any  object  of  any  shape.  Optimal  locations  of  data  collection  points  is  not 
included  in  the  scope  of  the  research  to  be  undertaken  in  this  work. 


CHAPTER  3 
SEQUENTIAL  DETERMINATION  TECHNIQUE 

The  material  in  this  chapter  covers  a  novel  generalized  technique  for  recovering  the 
kinematic  parameters  of  a  fully  assembled  Stewart  platform  milling  machine  or  robotic 
manipulator.  The  technique  described  in  this  chapter  is  intended  to  be  used  with  some  sort 
of  a  spatial  coordinate  measuring  device  such  as  a  portable  articulated  CMM  measuring 
arm  (Romer,  Faro,  etc.),  a  Laser  Ball  Bar  (LBB),  or  a  laser  tracker  (SMX,  API,  etc).  The 
material  to  be  presented  is  as  follows:  (1)  introduction  to  the  coordinate  reference  frames 
used;  (2)  locating  the  reference  frame  relative  to  the  machine  frame;  (3)  identification  of 
the  joint  center  locations;  (4)  identification  of  the  spindle  nose  position  and  orientation  rel- 
ative to  the  platform  joints;  (5)  recovery  of  the  initial  strut  lengths;  and  (6)  mapping  of 
strut  length  errors. 

3.1  Coordinate  Reference  Frames 

Several  different  coordinate  reference  frames  are  required  during  the  calibration  exe- 
cution. Some  of  these  frames  are  solely  used  by  the  milling  machine's  controller,  while 
others  are  strictly  used  as  measurement  reference  frames  during  the  calibration  cycle  (Fig- 
ure 3.1).  This  section  briefly  describes  each  frame's  location  and  purpose  for  the  Hexel 
Tornado  2000  milling  machine. 
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3.1.1  Machine  Coordinate  Reference  Frames 
3.1.1.1  Machine  frame  (M) 


Figure  3.1   Coordinate  reference  frame  locations  on  a  planar  Stewart  platform  device. 

The  M  frame  is  the  reference  frame  for  all  machine  motion  where  (0,0,0)  is  the  origin 
of  the  machine.  Motions  to  be  executed  in  part  programs  must  ultimately  be  transformed 
into  this  system  in  order  to  be  properly  interpreted  by  the  controller. 


3.1.1.2  Tool  frame  (Tl) 

The  origin  of  the  Tl  system  is  located  at  the  tool  tip.  The  Z-axis  imit  vector  is  always 
colinear  with  the  tool/spindle  axis.  The  X-axis  is  initially  parallel  to  the  X-axis  of  the  M 
system,  but  may  be  commanded  to  rotate  about  the  X,  Y,  or  Z  axes  of  the  M  system.  The 
orientation  and  position  of  this  system  relative  to  the  M  system  is  controlled  by  part 
motion  programs. 
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3.1.1.3  Spindle  nose  frame  (Sn) 

The  Sn  system  is  parallel  with  the  Tl  system,  but  is  translated  along  the  Z-axis  (tool 
centerline)  of  the  Tl  system  to  the  spindle  nose  by  the  tool  length. 

3.1.1.4  Platform  joint  frame  (P) 

The  P  frame  is  controlled  by  the  position  of  the  platform  joints.  Its  origin  lies  at  the 
center  of  the  best  fit  circle  created  by  the  platform  joint  centers.  Its  Z-axis  is  parallel  to  the 
normal  vector  of  the  best  fit  plane  created  by  the  platform  joint  centers.  Its  X-axis  is  paral- 
lel to  the  unit  vector  running  from  joint  five  to  joint  two. 

3.1.1.5  Base  frame  (B) 

Similar  to  the  P  frame,  the  B  frame  is  defined  by  the  locations  of  the  base  joints.  Its 
origin  lies  at  the  center  of  the  best  fit  circle  created  by  the  base  joint  centers.  The  Z-axis  is 
parallel  to  the  normal  vector  of  the  best  fit  plane  created  by  the  base  joint  centers.  The  X- 
axis  is  parallel  to  the  unit  vector  from  joint  five  to  joint  two. 

3.1.2  Measurement  Coordinate  Reference  Frames 

3.1.2.1  Measuring  device  frame  (Md) 

The  Md  frame  is  the  reference  frame  inherent  to  the  measuring  device  used.  It  is  a 
floating  reference  frame  whose  location  and  orientation  is  variable  relative  to  the  R  sys- 
tem, but  fixed  during  a  measurement  cycle. 

3.1.2.2  Central  reference  frame  (R) 

The  R  firame  is  extremely  important  to  the  calibration  technique.  This  frame  provides 
the  single  reference  to  which  all  of  the  spatial  coordinate  data  collected  in  different  Md 
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frames  will  be  transformed.  This  frame  is  located  on  the  top  of  the  worktable.  A  method  to 
determine  the  transformation  between  the  R  and  M  frames  will  be  discussed  in  detail  later 
in  this  chapter. 

3.1 .2.3  Platform  reference  frame  (PR) 

The  PR  frame  is  a  local  reference  frame  used  to  track  motions  of  the  platform  relative 
to  the  Md  and  R  systems,  and  is  used  to  unify  the  measured  coordinate  data  collected  in 
the  in  the  Sn  and  P  frames.  It  has  no  specific  location  or  orientation  relative  to  the  moving 
platform  body  itself.  However,  the  PR  frame's  location  and  orientation  once  chosen  stays 
constant  relative  to  the  platform  body  throughout  the  calibration  process. 

3.1.3  Homogeneous  Coordinate  Transformation  Matrices 

Homogenous  coordinate  transformation  matrices  (HTMs)  are  used  to  express  coordi- 
nates measured  in  one  coordinate  reference  frame  in  a  second  reference  frame.  Specifics 
on  HTMs  will  not  be  presented  here,  but  appear  in  Appendix  A  for  readers  who  would  like 
to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  labelling  convention,  construction  or  implementation  of 
HTMs. 

3.2  Locating  the  R  Frame  in  the  M  Frame 

The  first  step  in  the  calibration  process  is  to  determine  the  relationship  between  the  R 
and  M  systems.  Since  PKM  devices  have  no  guideways  to  physically  embody  Cartesian 
motions,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  flexibility  in  defining  the  location  of  the  M  system.  Nor- 
mally, a  milling  machine's  worktable  provides  some  kind  of  a  reference  for  machine  axis 
travels.  T-slots  in  the  worktable  are  typically  aligned  with  the  X-axis  travel  of  the  machine 
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(Figure  3.2).  A  convenient  convention  for  the  placement  of  the  M  system  is  to  place  the 
origin  at  the  center  of  the  worktable  with  the  Z-axis  parallel  to  the  normal  vector  of  the 
table  (+Z  up),  and  the  X-axis  parallel  to  the  T-slots  (+X  to  the  right  from  the  front  of  the 
machine). 


Figure  3.2  Location  of  machine  reference  (M)  and  central  reference  (R)  frames. 

3.2. 1  Locating  Frame  R  relative  to  the  Md 

Three  gage  points  (labelled  ri,  r2,  and  r3)  used  for  the  measurement  device  (usually 
some  form  of  a  kinematic  mount)  are  secured  at  the  farthest  comers  of  the  worktable. 
Mounts  ri  and  aligned  approximately  in  the  machine  X  direction.  Mount  r3  is  placed 
such  that  the  line  formed  by  r]  and  r3  is  approximately  perpendicular  to  the  line  formed  by 
r|  and  r2  (Figure  3.2).  Using  proper  procedures  for  the  measurement  device  being  used, 
the  coordinates  of  each  of  the  R  gage  points  are  measured  relative  to  the  Md  system 
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several  times.  Using  the  mean  coordinate  values  for  each  target  mount  location  measured 
in  the  Md  system  (^'^rj,  '^''r2,  ^'^r^),  the  transformation  ^'^Tr  (Appendix  A)  is  con- 
structed. 

3.2.2  Frame  M  in  the  Md 

3.2.2.1  Determine  the  Z-axis  unit  vector 

The  coordinates  of  30-40  uniformly  distributed  points  on  the  flat  surface  of  the  table 
(not  in  the  T-slots  or  on  table  surface  blemishes)  are  measured  relative  to  Md  (Figure  3.3). 
The  coordinate  locations  are  fit  to  the  equation  of  a  plane  by  the  zero  eigenvalue  method 
(Appendix  B).  The  calculated  surface  normal  of  the  best-fit  plane  is  the  Z-axis  unit  vector 

of  the  M  system  expressed  in,  ^^z^- 


Figure  3.3  Location  of  sample  points  for  table  plane  with  surface  normal  z^. 
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3.2.2.2  Determine  the  X-axis  unit  vector 

Using  fixture  to  ride  in  a  T-slot  as  a  straightedge,  the  coordinates  of  10-20  points  along 
a  T-slot  are  measured  relative  to  the  Md  (Figure  3.4).  These  coordinates  are  fit  to  the  equa- 
tion of  a  line  in  three-space  (Appendix  B).  The  resulting  unit  vector  of  this  best-fit  line  is 
projected  into  the  best-fit  plane.  The  part  of  the  vector  in  the  plane  after  unitization  is  the 
X-axis  direction  vector  of  the  M  system  expressed  in  Md,  '^''x^. 


Figure  3.4  Location  of  machine  x-axis  sample  points  with  direction  vector  Xp^ 

3.2.2.3  Determine  the  Y-axis  unit  vector 

The  cross  product  of  the  Z  and  X-axis  unit  vectors  is  performed  to  determine  the  Y- 

axis  unit  vector  of  the  M  system  expressed  in  Md,  '^'^yM- 
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3.2.2.4  Determine  the  origin  of  the  M  frame 

A  desired  location  on  the  table  is  selected  to  be  the  machine's  origin.  The  location  of 
this  point  is  measured  relative  to  the  Md  system.  The  coordinates  of  this  point  are  pro- 
jected into  the  best-fit  plane.  The  location  of  the  projected  point  in  the  plane  is  the  origin 
of  the  M  system  (Figure  3.5) 

3.2.2.5  Calculate  the  HTM  for  M  relative  to  Md 

All  of  the  information  necessary  to  calculate  the  transformation  ^T^^  has  now  been 
experimentally  determined,  and  may  be  assembled: 
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Figure  3.5  Location  of  the  measured  and  projected  M  origin. 
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3.2.3  Calculate  the  HTM  for  M  Relative  to  R 

The  transformation  relating  the  R  system  to  the  M  system,  "^Tr,  can  now  be  calculated 
from  the  previously  determined  transformations  ^T^d  ^^Tr- 

~     ^Md  ^R 

3.3  Identifying  the  Joint  Centers  of  Rotation 

Determining  the  spatial  coordinates  of  the  spherical  joints  is  conceptually  very  simple. 
The  platform  is  moved  along  an  arbitrary  predetermined  path  while  holding  each  strut  in 
turn  at  an  arbitrary  fixed  length  (Appendix  C).  As  the  platform  moves,  the  fixed-length 
strut  rotates  in  its  joints.  Since  this  is  a  pure  rotation,  all  of  the  points  on  the  strut  trace 
paths  on  concentric  spherical  shells  relative  to  the  strut's  joint  centers  (assuming  that  the 
joints  produce  spherical  motion  and  there  is  little  strut  bending)  (Figure  3.6).  In  this  man- 
ner, a  gage  point  affixed  to  the  strut  will  also  rotate  about  the  strut's  joint  centers.  By  mea- 
suring the  strut  gage  point  coordinates  lying  on  its  spherical  shell  at  specific  locations,  and 
fitting  these  coordinates  to  the  equation  of  a  sphere,  the  locations  of  the  base  and  platform 
joint  centers  can  be  calculated.  Performing  this  method  once  for  each  of  the  six  struts,  the 
coordinates  for  all  12  of  the  base  and  platform  joint  centers  may  be  recovered. 

3.3.1  Strut  Fixture 

The  configuration  and  construction  of  the  strut  fixture  which  holds  the  two  targets  SA 
and  SB  naturally  must  be  tailored  for  the  specific  machine  to  be  calibrated,  but  it  in  no 
way  must  be  a  precisely  constructed  piece  of  hardware  (Figure  3.7a,  Figure3.7b) 
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(a)  (b) 
Figure  3.7  (a)  Strut  fixture  close-up;  (b)  Strut  fixture  installed  on  Hexel  Tornado  2000. 
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It  is  necessary  to  have  two  targets  rather  than  a  single  target.  If  a  strut  were  to  bend 
during  data  collection,  a  target  attached  to  the  strut  would  translate  radially,  relative  to  the 
strut  (Figure  3.8a)  causing  an  apparent  nonspherical  joint  motion.  By  situating  the  two  tar- 
gets (SA  and  SB)  along  a  line,  equidistant  from  the  center  of  the  strut,  their  coordinates 
may  be  averaged  to  calculate  the  coordinates  of  a  point  (SM)  on  the  neutral  axis  of  the 
strut  where  the  effects  of  strut  bending  are  negligible  (Figure  3.8b). 

3.3.2  Platform  Fixtures 

The  success  of  this  method  depends  on  measuring  a  moving  coordinate  system  PR 
attached  to  the  platform.  The  PR  system  will  be  used  to  transform  all  relevant  measure- 
ments into  a  single  system  which  stays  fixed  relative  to  the  platform.  Therefore  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  fixtures  holding  the  targets  on  the  platform  are  very  secure,  and  are  not  moved 
during  the  entire  measurement  process.  An  example  of  a  set  of  platform  fixtures  designed 
to  clamp  to  the  spindle  housing  of  a  Hexel  Tornado  2000  milling  machine  is  shown  in  Fig- 
ure 3.9.  When  designing  the  fixtures  and  setting  up  for  the  measurement  cycle,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  keep  in  mind  that  all  of  the  targets  (rj,  r2,  r3^  SA,  SB,  prj,  pr2,  and  pr3)  must  be 
visible  to  the  chosen  measuring  instrument  at  all  times  for  all  motion  paths. 

3.3.3  Data  Collection 

It  is  important  to  check  the  setup  to  make  sure  that  all  of  the  gage  points  are  visible  to 
the  chosen  measuring  device  during  the  entire  motion  sequence  for  each  strut.  The  loca- 
tion of  the  measuring  apparatus'  origin  must  not  be  moved  during  the  data  collection  for 
the  strut  in  question.  It  may  be  moved  after  the  measurement  process  for  the  strut  in  ques- 
tion is  complete  to  a  more  suitable  location  for  the  data  collection  for  the  next  strut. 


(b) 

Figure  3.8  Strut  fixture  with  (a)  single  gage  point;  (b)  two  gage  points. 
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Figure  3.9  PR  platform  clamp  fixtures  installed  on  spindle. 

3.3.3.1  Before  motion  program  execution 

Before  the  motion  program  for  the  j'*^  strut  is  executed,  the  location  of  the  R  system 
relative  to  the  Md  system  must  be  acquired.  This  is  done  by  measuring  the  coordinates  of 
the  three  R  gage  points  relative  to  the  Md  system,  and  calculating  the  HTM  (^'•TR)j 
(Appendix  A). 

3.3.3.2  During  motion  program  execution 

At  the  i*  specified  location,  the  motion  program  for  the  j^^  strut  is  stopped,  at  which 
time  the  spatial  coordinates  of  the  gage  points  SA,  SB,  pr,,  pr2,  and  pr3  are  collected  rela- 
tive to  the  Md  system,  and  then  expressed  in  the  M  system.  The  mean  of  the  ('^SA)j  ■^,  and 
('^SB)j J  coordinates  are  calculated  to  produce  ('^SM)j  j.  The  corresponding  transforma- 
tion ('^'^TpR)j  i  must  also  be  calculated  for  the  i^''  pose  from  the  PR  gage  point  coordinates. 
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3.3.4  Recovery  of  the  Base  Joint  Center  Locations 

The  coordinates  ('^SM)j  are  fit  to  the  equation  of  a  sphere  using  the  method  of  least 
squares  (Appendix  B).  Assuming  perfect  spherical  motion,  the  center  of  the  best  fit  sphere 
is  coincident  with  the  j  strut  base  joint  center.  Hence  the  coordinates  of  the  location  of 
the  j^*^  strut  base  joint  center  ('^B)j  are  the  coordinates  of  the  best-fit  sphere  center  (revisit 
Figure  3.6). 

3.3.5  Recovery  of  the  Platform  Joint  Center  Locations 

To  an  observer  stationary  relative  to  the  M  system,  a  point  on  the  fixed-length  strut 
rotates  about  the  base  joint  center.  To  an  observer  stationary  relative  to  the  P  system,  the 
same  point  appears  to  rotate  about  the  strut's  platform  joint  center. 


/  \ 

Figure  3.10  PR  platform  clamp  fixtures  installed  on  spindle. 
This  change  in  perspective  allows  the  spatial  coordinates  of  the  platform  joint  centers 
to  be  determined.  This  change  in  perspective  is  achieved  by  expressing  each  '^(SM)j  j  in 
the  PR  system. 
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The  coordinates  ^'^(SM)j  are  fit  to  the  equation  of  a  sphere  by  least  squares  (Appendix 
B).  Assuming  perfect  spherical  motion,  the  center  of  the  best  fit  sphere  is  coincident  with 
the  center  of  rotation  of  the  j*^  strut  platform  joint.  Hence  the  coordinates  of  the  location  of 
the  j^'^  strut  platform  joint  center  (^'^P)]  are  the  coordinates  of  the  best-fit  sphere  center. 

3.4  Locating  the  Spindle  Nose 

Once  the  location  of  the  platform  joint  centers  are  known,  the  location  and  orientation 
of  the  spindle  nose  relative  to  the  platform  joint  locations  may  be  determined.  This  is  done 
by  tracking  the  rotation  of  the  spindle  relative  to  the  P  system. 

3.4.1  Spindle  Fixture 

A  stiff  fixture  holding  a  gage  point  (SR)  is  attached  to  a  tool  holder.  The  axial  offset 
distance  of  the  tool  holder  gage  point  relative  to  the  tool  holder-spindle  flange  interface  is 
determined  externally  by  a  CMM  (Figure  3.11).  The  tool  holder/fixture  assembly  is 
inserted  into  the  spindle. 

3.4.2  Data  Collection 
3.4.2.1  Before  spindle  rotation 

The  platform  is  held  in  a  fixed  pose  from  which  the  measuring  device  can  reach  the  PR 
gage  points  and  SR.  The  coordinates  of  the  PR  gage  points  are  each  measured  several 
times,  averaged  and  the  coordinate  transformation  '^'^Tp^  is  calculated  (Appendix  A). 
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Axial  distance 


(a)  (b) 
Figure  3.11   (a)  Tool  holder  fixture;  (b)  Fixture  installed  on  Hexel  Tornado  2000. 

3.4.2.2  During  spindle  rotation 

The  spindle  is  rotated  slowly  by  hand.  At  approximately  30-40  locations  uniformly 
distributed  around  several  rotations  (Figure  3.12),  the  spindle  is  stopped,  and  the  coordi- 
nates the  gage  point  F  are  measured  relative  to  the  Md  system  ('^''SR). 


Figure  3.12  Spindle  gage  point  path  and  sample  strategy. 
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The  coordinates  ^''SR  are  transformed  into  ^^SR: 

3.4.3  Recovery  of  Spindle  Parameters 

Assuming  that  the  spindle  exhibits  negligible  axial  and  radial  motion,  the  coordinates 
^^SR  are  fit  to  a  skew  circle  (Appendix  B).  The  unit  normal  vector  of  the  best-fit  plane  is 
the  unit  orientation  vector  of  the  spindle  relative  to  the  P  system  (^^Zs„).  The  coordinates 
of  the  center  of  the  circle  projected  along  the  positive  direction  of  the  normal  vector  by  the 
offset  distance  are  the  coordinates  of  the  center  of  the  spindle  nose  (revisit  Figure  3.12). 

3.4.4  Express  Platform  Joint  Locations  Relative  to  Spindle  Nose 

It  is  convenient  to  express  the  location  of  the  platform  joint  locations  relative  to  the 
spindle  nose  rather  than  vice  versa.  The  appropriate  coordinate  transformation  may  be  cal- 
cualted  by  the  following  steps. 

1 .  Compute  the  angle  (j)  between  the  ^'^Zp  and  ^^Z^j^: 

(j)  =  acos(   Zp  ■  z^^) 

2.  Compute  the  normal  vector  n  from  the  cross  product  of  '''^Zp  and  ^\sn'- 

PR  PR 

n=     z^^x  Zp 

3.  Compute  the  rotation  matrix  ^"Rp  from  a  rotation  (j)  degrees  about  n  (Appendix  A) 

4.  Compute  the  coordinate  difference  between  ^^?q  and  ^^SUp: 

AOrigin  =  ^'^P-^'^Sn 

 —  -o   o 
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5.  Assemble  coordinate  transformation: 

^"Rp    A  Origin 
0    0    0      1  _ 

3.5  Determining  Strut  Lengths 

Two  different  components  of  the  strut  length  must  be  determined  -  the  initialized  strut 
lengths,  and  the  variation  of  extension  error  of  each  strut.  Accurate  knowledge  of  the  base 
and  platform  joint  locations  can  now  be  leveraged  to  determine  both  the  initial  strut 
lengths,  and  the  strut  length  error  maps. 

3.5.1  Initial  Strut  Lengths 

Calculating  the  initial  strut  reference  lengths  proceeds  as  follows.  The  homing  routine 
is  executed.  With  the  platform  retracted  at  its  home  position,  the  coordinates  of  the  PR 
gage  points  are  measured  relative  to  the  Md  system.  The  coordinate  transformations 

('^''Tpr)j  and  (^TpR)i  are  calculated.  Knowing  the  locations  of  the  base  joints  '^B  and 

location  of  the  platform  joints  transformed  into  the  M  system  '^P,  the  distances  between 
the  each  of  the  six  strut  joint  pairs  (Ljnjt)j=j  ^Q  51  are  calculated  from  the  formula  for 
straight  line  distance.  The  platform  is  then  moved  from  its  home  location,  and  the  process 
is  repeated.  The  i^*^  initial  length  for  the  j"^  strut  is  denoted  (Linjt)j  j.  This  is  process  is  per- 
formed several  times.  The  initial  strut  reference  length  for  each  strut  is  taken  to  be  the 
mean  of  the  calculated  strut  lengths  for  each  strut  over  all  of  the  trials. 
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3.5.2  Strut  Length  Error  Tables 

A  procedure  similar  to  the  initial  strut  length  identification  is  used  to  determine  the 
forward  and  reverse  strut  length  positioning  errors. 

3.5.2.1  Forward  strut  length  measurements 

The  platform  of  the  machine  is  sent  to  its  home  position.  While  the  machine  is  at 
home,  the  coordinates  of  the  PR  gage  points  are  measured,  the  coordinate  transformations 

('^''Tp)i  and  ('^Tp)]  and  the  strut  lengths  are  calculated  (L{^d)j=,  ^  q-  AH  of  the  struts  are 
lengthened  equally  by  a  nominal  amount  AL,  and  the  measurement-calculation  cycle  is 
performed  again.  The  i**^  forward  length  for  the  j^*'  strut  would  be  denoted  (Lf^£j)j  j.  This 
sequence  of  extending  the  struts,  and  calculating  the  lengths  continues  until  the  maximum 
strut  extension  is  reached  (Figure  3.13). 


Platform  gage  point 


Worktable  gage  points 


Figure  3.13  Forward  and  reverse  strut  length  measurements. 
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3.5.2.2  Reverse  strut  length  measurements 

A  reversal  move  is  executed  by  extending  all  of  the  struts  an  additional  amount  AL  and 
immediately  retracting  by  AL.  The  platform  pose  measurement  and  strut  length  calcula- 
tion is  performed  as  in  the  forward  strut  length  measurement  procedure.  The  i*^  measure- 
ment  for  the  j  strut  is  denoted  (Lrev)j,i-  Each  strut  is  then  retracted  by  AL  and  the 
measurement  and  strut  length  calculation  cycle  is  performed.  This  process  of  retraction, 
measurement  and  strut  length  calculation  continues  until  the  platform  reaches  its  home 
position. 

3.5.2.3  Calculation  of  strut  length  positional  errors 

At  this  point,  the  lengths  of  all  of  the  struts  have  been  calculated  for  2n  poses  -  n  poses 
forward  and  n  poses  reverse.  Now  the  error  in  the  strut  extension  must  be  calculated.  First 
the  initial  strut  lengths  are  subtracted  from  the  sets  of  calculated  strut  lengths.  Then  the 
nominal  displacement  amounts  are  subtracted.  The  residual  from  these  two  calculations  is 
the  amount  of  positional  error  present  in  each  of  the  struts  at  each  displacement  increment. 

^^fwd)j^  i  "  (^fwd)j,  i  ~  (^fwd)j^  ^-i  ■  AL  =  1  to  6 

(^rev)j,  ,  =  (^rev)j-  ,■  '  ih^d\  ,-(«-/+  1  )•  AZ  /  =   1  tO  n 


CHAPTER  4 
UNCERTAINTY  ANALYSIS 

In  order  to  determine  how  well  the  kinematic  parameters  can  be  determined  for  a  par- 
ticular machine  and  measuring  instrument  combination,  it  is  necessary  to  perform  an 
uncertainty  analysis.  The  uncertainty  analysis  has  two  parts.  The  first  part  is  to  estimate 
how  accurately  the  recovered  parameters  may  be  determined  given  the  uncertainties 
present  in  the  machine's  strut  assemblies  and  the  spatial  coordinate  measuring  instrument. 
The  second  is  to  analyze  and  understand  the  impact  the  estimated  parameters  will  have  on 
the  machine's  positioning  performance.  The  candidate  machine  is  a  Hexel  Tornado  2000 
milling  machine.  Although  the  error  budget  presented  here  is  prepared  specifically  for  this 
machine,  the  same  technique  may  be  applied  to  all  Stewart  platform  devices. 

4. 1  Strut  Extension  Error  Budget 

The  cornerstone  of  the  sequential  determination  method  described  in  Chapter  3  is  the 
accurate  determination  of  the  locations  of  all  of  the  platform  and  base  joints.  The  key  to 
the  process  is  to  hold  the  strut  length  fixed  between  the  base  joint  and  the  strut  fixture,  and 
between  the  platform  joint  and  the  strut  fixture.  In  order  to  determine  the  uncertainty  in  the 
joint  positions,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  amount  of  uncertainty  present  in  the  length 
of  each  half  of  the  strut  above  and  below  the  strut  gage  point  fixture. 
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4.1.1  Base  Joint  Strut  Length  Uncertainty 

Factors  which  influence  the  length  of  the  top  half  of  the  strut  between  the  fixture  and 
the  center  of  rotation  of  the  base  joint  are:  base  joint  motion  sphericity,  strut  axial  flexibil- 
ity, thermal  effects,  strut  length  command  mismatch,  and  the  least  count  servo  motion. 

4.1.1.1  Base  joint  motion  sphericity 

The  base  joints  on  the  Hexel  machine  are  a  captured  sphere  design.  A  spherical  shell 
containing  the  seryo  motor,  encoder  and  drive  nut,  is  constrained  between  two  capturing 
rings.  The  separation  between  the  capturing  rings  is  adjusted  to  just  allow  the  trapped 
sphere  to  rotate  freely  between  the  rings  without  binding.  The  factors  which  govern  the 
sphericity  of  the  motion  of  the  joint  are  the  nonspherical  form  of  the  ball,  and  imperfec- 
tions in  the  surfaces  of  the  ball  and  the  capturing  ring  seats.  These  imperfections  may 
cause  the  center  of  the  sphere  to  move  during  the  joint's  motion.  This  unwanted  nonspher- 
ical motion  when  projected  into  the  strut  line  of  action  during  motion,  causes  the  strut  to 
lengthen  or  shorten.  This  effect  can  be  thought  of  as  a  shim  of  thickness  "t"  wedged 
between  the  sphere  and  the  seat  (Figure  4.1). 


Figure  4. 1   Effect  of  joint  nonsphericity  on  joint  center  location. 
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From  the  diameter  of  the  sphere  "D",  the  seat  location  "a",  and  the  shim  thickness  "t" 
the  amount  of  motion  the  joint  center  experiences  "dc"  may  be  calculated. 


CMM  measurement  of  the  joint  spheres  and  ring  seats  show  the  sphericity  of  the 
Hexel  base  joints  to  be  0.020mm.  Knowing  D=153mm,  and  a=38mm  a  total  motion  of  the 
joint  center  of  approximately  0.025mm  is  expected  which  is  approximately  the  sphericity 
of  the  joint  motion.  However,  it  is  important  to  note  that  this  is  the  total  motion  between 
the  lowest  point  on  the  sphere  to  the  highest.  The  nominal  sphere  surface  is  approximately 
in  the  middle  of  this  range.  Therefore  the  expected  motion  range  of  the  screw  would  be 
±0.013. 

4.1.1.2  Mechanism  flexibilities 

The  stiffness  of  parallel  platform  machines  and  the  axial  strut  loads  are  directly  depen- 
dent upon  the  geometry  of  the  particular  pose  in  which  the  machine  is  placed  (Appendix 
C).  During  any  move,  the  geometry  of  the  machine  is  continually  changing,  which  means 
the  machine  stiffness  and  strut  loadings  are  changing.  The  combination  of  varying  loads 
and  changing  stiffness  may  cause  the  structure  to  deform  even  under  static  conditions 
(Figure  4.2).  Knowing  the  geometric  and  material  properties  of  the  struts,  the  mass  of  the 
platform,  and  the  paths  the  mechanism  is  to  traverse,  the  average  deflection  of  the  800mm 
fixed  length  strut  is  calculated  (Appendix  C)  to  be  approximately  ±0.005mm.  Since  the 
strut  fixture  is  connected  at  the  midpoint  of  the  strut,  the  uncertainty  is  approximately 
±0. 003mm  for  the  base  joint  half  the  strut. 


dc  = 


sin(2a) 
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n 


Figure  4.2  Effect  of  mechanism  flexibility. 

4.1.1.3  Thermal  sources 

The  Hexel  struts  are  straight,  long,  thin  and  hollow  (30mm  O.D.,  19mm  I.D.  800mm 
in  total  fixed  length)  making  them  susceptible  to  changes  in  the  ambient  air  temperature. 
The  approximate  measurement  cycle  time  for  each  strut  is  45-60  minutes.  Due  to  the  long 
and  thin  construction  of  the  struts,  it  is  likely  the  changes  in  the  ambient  air  temperature 
will  affect  the  total  length  of  the  strut  during  the  measurement  cycle  (Figure  4.3). 

The  amount  of  length  change  in  the  strut  can  be  estimated  from  the  length  of  the  strut 
(L),  the  coefficient  of  thermal  expansion  for  the  strut  material  (a),  and  the  largest  temper- 
ature deviation  expected  to  occur  during  the  measurement  cycle  (ATgn^j,) 
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The  struts  are  made  from  304  stainless  steel  (a=0. 00001 73  mm/mm/°C).  The  distance 
between  the  base  joint  and  strut  fixture  is  approximately  400mm.  The  room  in  which  the 
machine  is  housed  is  temperature  controlled  to  ±1°C.  The  calculated  deviation  in  the  strut 
length  due  to  an  ambient  temperature  change  during  the  measurement  cycle  is  approxi- 
mately ±0. 007mm. 


Figure  4.3  Effect  of  temperature  change  on  strut  length. 

4. 1 . 1 .4  Strut  length  command  mismatch 

The  Hexel  is  not  capable  of  interpreting  a  motion  control  program  constructed  solely 
of  strut  lengths,  however  it  does  interpret  M/G  codes.  Therefore  in  order  to  hold  a  strut  at 
a  desired  fixed  length,  it  is  necessary  to  design  a  motion  control  program  to  guide  the  spin- 
dle nose  such  that  the  strut  in  question  stays  at  the  desired  length  (Appendix  C).  This 
requires  that  the  model  used  inside  the  controller  and  the  path  planner  match  exactly.  It 
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does  not  matter  whether  the  kinematic  parameters  for  the  model  accurately  reflect  the  con- 
struction of  the  particular  machine,  only  that  the  same  kinematic  parameters  are  used  in 
both  the  machine  and  the  path  planner.  However,  small  differences  between  the  desired 
and  actual  commanded  length  of  the  strut  arise  from  slight  differences  in  the  way  the  con- 
troller and  simulation  models  operate.  These  small  differences  can  be  detected  experimen- 
tally by  observing  the  deviation  between  the  desired  and  the  actual  commanded  strut 
length  displayed  on  the  controller's  readout.  During  trial  runs  of  the  motion  programs  on 
the  Hexel,  the  difference  between  the  desired  and  the  actual  commanded  strut  length 
amounted  to  approximately  ±0. 005mm. 

4.1.1.5  Encoder  resolution 

Most  servo  driven  mechanisms  use  an  encoder  to  measure  the  position,  velocity  and 
the  direction  of  motion  of  the  joint  axes.  A  pulse  is  generated  only  after  the  axis  has 
moved  by  the  scale's  least  count,  which  means  it  is  possible  for  the  axis  to  move  between 
two  encoder  pulses  without  the  controller  ever  registering  motion  (Figure  4.4).  For  screw 
driven  axes  with  rotary  encoders  this  is  calculated  from  the  pitch  of  the  screw  (p)  and  the 
angular  resolution  of  the  encoder  disk  (AO): 

The  servo  motors  on  the  Hexel  milling  machine  use  10,000  count  interpolated  encod- 
ers and  have  a  thread  pitch  of  5mm,  resulting  in  a  linear  resolution  of  ±0.0005mm. 
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Figure  4.4  Effect  of  encoder  least  count  on  joint  center  location. 

4.1.1.6  Strut  bending 

In  Chapter  3,  the  strut  fixture  and  measurement  strategy  was  tailored  specifically  to 
eliminate  measurement  errors  from  the  collected  strut  gage  point  coordinate  data  due  to 
joint  friction  induced  strut  bending.  This  was  achieved  by  calculating  the  coordinates  of  a 
point  (SM)  on  or  very  near  to  the  neutral  axis  of  the  strut  from  the  measured  coordinates 
SA  and  SB  equidistant  from  each  other  across  the  centerline  of  the  strut.  Although  the 
strut  may  still  bend  during  motion,  the  amount  of  radial  motion  the  point  on  the  neutral 
axis  relative  to  the  joint  center  is  negligible,  and  will  not  be  included  in  the  calculation  of 
the  strut  length  uncertainty. 


4.1.1.7  Computation  of  base  joint  strut  length  uncertainty 

Tabulating  the  uncertainties  in  the  length  of  the  top  half  of  the  fixed  length  strut 
(approximately  400mm),  the  total  uncertainty  is  computed  by  taking  the  root-sum-squares 
(RSS)  of  all  of  the  contributing  uncertainties  (Table  4.1). 
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Table  4. 1    Length  uncertainty  in  base  joint  strut  section. 


Uncertainty  Component 

Value 

(mm) 

Base  Joint  Sphericity 

±  0.013 

Strut  Flexibility 

±  0.003 

Thermal  Effects 

±  0.007 

Command  Mismatch 

±  0.005 

Least  Count  Motion 

±  0.001 

RSS 

±  0.016 

4.1.2  Platform  Joint  Strut  Length  Uncertainty 

Factors  which  influence  the  length  of  the  bottom  half  of  the  strut  between  the  strut  fix- 
ture and  the  center  of  rotation  of  the  corresponding  platform  joint  are:  platform  joint 
motion  sphericity,  strut  axial  flexibility  and  thermal  effects. 

4. 1 .2. 1   Platform  joint  motion  sphericity 

The  platform  joints  for  the  Hexel  are  a  bifurcated  magnetic  ball  and  socket  joint 
design,  where  two  struts  are  connected  to  a  single  ball  and  socket  joint.  One  strut  is  con- 
nected to  a  solid  sphere,  which  is  held  in  a  spherical  cup  attached  to  the  platform  by  a 
powerful  magnet.  The  second  strut  is  connected  to  the  solid  sphere  by  a  pivot  bearing 
located  at  the  center  of  the  sphere,  with  the  axis  of  rotation  normal  to  the  centerline  of  the 
other  strut.  Since  the  motion  of  this  type  of  joint  is  complicated  to  analyze,  it  will  be 
treated  as  if  each  strut  is  connected  to  its  own  magnetic  ball  and  socket  joint  at  a  coinci- 
dent point.  The  spherical  motion  of  the  joint  is  governed  by  the  sphericity  of  the  spheres  in 
the  magnetic  cups.  As  in  the  case  of  the  base  joints,  the  small  nonspherical  motion  of  the 
joint  is  projected  into  the  strut's  line  of  action,  which  causes  the  strut  to  appear  to  increase 
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and  decrease  in  length.  However,  if  the  rotation  axis  of  the  dependent  strut  connected  to 
the  solid  sphere  does  not  pass  through  the  center  of  the  sphere,  the  resulting  motion  of  the 
dependent  strut  will  have  a  larger  sphericity  error.  The  sphericity  measured  by  a  CMM  at 
SNL  was  reported  to  be  0.025mm. 

4. 1 .2.2  Mechanism  flexibilities 

Since  the  length  between  the  platform  joints  and  the  strut  fixture  is  approximately  the 
same  as  the  base  joint  to  the  strut  fixture,  the  average  axial  deflection  due  to  imparted  axial 
strut  loading  is  also  approximately  the  same,  which  is  ±0. 003mm. 

4.1.2.3  Thermal  sources 

Since  the  length  between  the  platform  joints  and  the  strut  fixture  is  approximately  the 
same  as  the  base  joint  to  the  strut  fixture,  the  average  axial  deflection  due  to  thermal 
effects  is  also  approximately  the  same,  which  is  ±0. 007mm. 

4. 1 .2.4  Computation  of  platform  joint  strut  uncertainty 

Tabulating  the  uncertainties  in  the  length  of  the  bottom  half  of  the  fixed  length  strut 
(approximately  400mm  in  length),  the  total  uncertainty  is  computed  by  taking  the  root- 
sum-squares  of  all  of  the  contributing  uncertainties  (Table  4.2). 

Table  4.2    Length  uncertainty  in  platform  joint  strut  section. 


Uncertainty  Component 

Value 
(mm) 

Platform  Joint  Sphericity 
Strut  Flexibility 
Thermal  Effects 
RSS 

±  0.013 
±  0.003 
±  0.007 
+  0.015 
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4.2  SMX  4000  Laser  Tracker  Error  Budget 

The  objective  of  this  work  is  not  to  create  an  error  budget  for  a  laser  tracker.  Therefore 
information  regarding  its  measurement  uncertainty  must  be  determined  in  some  other  way. 
The  uncertainty  in  the  target  position  reported  by  the  SMX  4000  laser  tracker  is  approxi- 
mately 0.025mm  (according  to  SMX  engineers).  The  reported  position  is  within  a 
0.050mm  diameter  sphere  centered  about  the  actual  position. 

4.3  Propagated  Uncertainty  in  Recovered  Parameters 

4.3.1  Uncertainty  Scenarios 

Four  different  uncertainty  scenarios  will  be  explored.  Scenario  #1  is  intended  to  be  a 
realistic  case  reflecting  the  uncertainties  in  the  strut  length  and  measurements  estimated  to 
occur  in  the  actual  experiment  (Chapter  5).  Scenario  #2  is  intended  to  show  how  the  real- 
istic machine  uncertainty  alone  affects  the  identification  process.  Scenario  #3  is  intended 
to  show  how  measurement  error  alone  contributes  to  the  uncertainty  in  the  identification 
process.  Scenario  #4  is  intended  to  be  an  optimistic  case  of  scenario  #1  with  smaller  posi- 
tioning and  measurement  uncertainties.  Table  4.3  shows  the  differing  input  uncertainties 
associated  with  each  scenario. 

Table  4.3    Scenario  input  uncertainties. 


Scenario 

Base  Section 

Platform  Section 

Measurement 

(mm) 

(mm) 

(mm) 

1 

0.016 

0.015 

0.025 

2 

0.016 

0.015 

0.000 

3 

0.000 

0.000 

0.025 

4 

0.010 

0.010 

0.013 
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4.3.2  Monte  Carlo  Simulation  Process 

Figure  4.5  shows  the  flowchart  for  the  entire  simulation  process.  Each  scenario  will  be 
subjected  to  10000  iterations.  For  each  iteration,  different  amounts  of  measurement  and 
machine  uncertainty  will  be  introduced,  and  a  new  set  of  joint  center  locations  and  initial 
strut  lengths  will  be  calculated. 
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calculated  joint  I 
center 
coordinates 
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scenario=4  ~> — Yes^  Stop 


Figure  4.5  Flowchart  for  the  Monte  Carlo  simulation  process. 
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4.3.3  Joint  Center  Computation 

Figure  4.6  shows  the  flowchart  for  the  joint  center  determination  subtask  of  the  simu- 
lation process.  The  set  of  nominal  kinematic  parameters  and  an  appropriate  tool  path  for 
the  particular  strut  are  given  to  the  reverse  kinematic  solver  which  calculates  the  strut 
lengths  for  each  pose  in  the  toolpath.  A  small  amount  of  random  strut  length  uncertainty  is 
added  to  the  strut  lengths.  The  new  pose  of  the  platform  and  gage  point  locations  are  cal- 
culated. Random  measurement  uncertainty  is  added  to  the  gage  point  locations.  Finally, 
the  joint  center  locations  are  determined  from  these  perturbed  gage  point  locations. 
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Figure  4.6  Flowchart  for  simulation  loop. 
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4.3.4  Initial  Strut  Length  Computation 

Figure  4.7  shows  the  flowchart  for  the  initial  strut  length  computation  subtask  of  the 
simulation  process.  It  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  joint  center  computation  subtask  with  the 
exception  that  it  is  executed  only  once  for  all  six  struts  and  the  toolpath  holds  the  platform 
at  the  home  position. 
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Figure  4.7  Flowchart  for  simulation  loop. 


4.3.5  Calculated  Joint  Location  Quality 

Using  the  uncertainty  in  the  strut  lengths  and  the  Monte  Carlo  method,  the  potential 
accuracy  of  the  joint  locations  can  be  determined.  There  are  two  values  which  are  of  inter- 
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est  when  considering  the  accuracy  of  a  spherical  fit:  sphericity  and  the  center  error  dis- 
tance. 

4.3.5.1  Sphericity  of  fit 

Sphericity  is  defined  as  the  maximum  distance  between  the  collected  data  points  "Dj" 
and  the  best-fit  sphere  center  (h,k,l)j  minus  the  minimum  distance  between  the  collected 

data  points  and  the  best-fit  sphere  center  for  the  j*  strut  (Figure  4.8). 

j  =  1  to  6 


//  w 

Figure  4.8  A  two-dimensional  depiction  of  sphericity 
Logic  would  dictate  that  the  smaller  the  sphericity,  the  better  the  spherical  fit  and  the 
closer  the  recovered  coordinates  of  the  sphere  center  are  to  the  real  value.  Data  creating  a 
perfect  sphere  would  have  a  Sph=0.  However,  sphericity  gives  no  indication  of  how  close 
the  best-fit  center  coordinates  are  to  the  actual  coordinates.  It  would  seem  possible  to  have 
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a  high  sphericity  value  and  still  recover  an  accurate  value  for  the  sphere  center,  and  vice- 
versa.  Even  though  sphericity  does  not  directly  yield  information  on  the  accuracy  of  the 
center  recovery,  it  is  a  property  of  the  data  fit  which  can  be  easily  calculated  and  com- 
pared. It  may  be  possible  to  formulate  through  the  Monte  Carlo  process  a  relationship 
between  sphericity  and  the  error  distance  between  the  calculated  sphere  center  and  the 
nominal  sphere  center. 

4.3.5.2  Center  error  distance 

The  center  error  distance  (CED)  is  the  distance  between  the  nominal  value  of  the  joint 
center  and  the  best-fit  sphere  center  (Figure  4.9). 


Figure  4.9  Depiction  of  the  center  error  distance. 
This  quantity  is  not  directly  measurable  since  in  most  cases  the  actual  location  of  the 
joint  center  is  not  known.  It  therefore  becomes  impossible  to  directly  compare  the  experi- 
mentally determined  joint  center  coordinates  to  the  known  values.  Through  the  Monte 
Carlo  method,  it  may  be  possible  to  determine  a  range  of  sphericity  values  which  would 
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statistically  tend  to  yield  acceptable  values  for  the  CED  and  infer  an  accurate  determina- 
tion of  the  joint  center  location.  This  same  relation  may  also  be  used  to  determine  a  range 
of  possible  CED's  for  a  specific,  experimentally  determined  sphericity  value. 

CED^-  =  JiKomj  -         +  (Ko.J  -  l^jf  +  iKomj  -  l/  y  =  1  t06 

4.3.6  Joint  Center  Location  Uncertainty 

4.3.6. 1  Joint  location  toolpaths 

Each  of  the  struts  requires  a  unique  path  plan  to  keep  the  particular  strut  at  a  constant 
length  during  measurement.  The  feasible  motion  regions  were  determined  in  a  computer 
simulation  for  a  level  platform  by  testing  discrete  points  over  a  50mm  x  50mm  grid  on  the 
surface  of  each  800mm  sphere  for  strut  extension  length  violations  and  measuring  instru- 
ment reachability.  Originally,  these  regions  were  calculated  for  use  with  the  Laser  Ball  Bar 
(LBB)  before  it  was  decided  to  use  the  two-gage  point  strut  fixture  and  the  laser  tracker. 
New  feasible  motion  regions  were  not  recalculated  for  specific  use  with  the  tracker.  All  of 
the  paths  contain  20  points,  picked  using  engineering  judgement  from  the  feasible  motion 
regions  (Figures  4.10). 

4.3.6.2  Simulation  CED  results 

In  Table  4.3  the  effects  of  the  four  uncertainty  scenarios  on  the  mean  CED  over  10000 
iterations  for  each  of  the  six  struts  are  shown.  This  table  shows  the  mean  CED  distances 
from  the  nominal  joint  center  for  the  respective  input  uncertainty  scenario  calculated  for 
both  the  base  and  the  platform  joints. 
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Table  4.3    Results  of  the  Monte  Carlo  joint  identification  simulations  for  CED  (mm). 


Strut 

Sppnjirin 

Base  Joint 

Platform  Joint 

ivicdll 

KJ 

IVlCdll 

G 

(mm) 

(  mm^ 
1 111111 ( 

(  m  m  ^ 
1 111111 1 

(  mm^ 
^iiiiii J 

1 

0  067 

\J .  \J\J  / 

0  044 

0  098 

0  064 

1 

2 

0.048 

0  031 

0  045 

0  028 

3 

0.050 

0.032 

0  086 

0  057 

4 

0.039 

0.025 

0.054 

0  035 

1 

0.071 

0.047 

0.1 18 

0  078 

2 

2 

0.050 

0.032 

0.047 

0.030 

3 

0.052 

0.034 

0.110 

0.072 

4 

0.041 

0.027 

0.065 

0.043 

1 

0.063 

0.041 

0.083 

0.054 

3 

2 

0.044 

0.028 

0.041 

0  027 

3 

0.045 

0.030 

0.071 

0.046 

4 

0.036 

0.024 

0.046 

0.030 

1 

0.069 

0.046 

0.090 

0  059 

4 

2 

0.048 

0.032 

0.046 

0  030 

3 

0.051 

0.034 

0.077 

0.051 

4 

0.040 

0.026 

0.050 

0.033 

1 

0.115 

0.079 

0.193 

0.136 

5 

2 

0.080 

0.054 

0.075 

0.051 

3 

0.082 

0.056 

0.178 

0.125 

4 

0.066 

0.045 

0.105 

0.074 

1 

0.079 

0.053 

0.108 

0.072 

6 

2 

0.054 

0.036 

0.051 

0.033 

3 

0.056 

0.038 

0.096 

0.064 

4 

0.045 

0.029 

0.060 

0.040 

In  all  of  the  scenarios  except  #2,  the  platform  joint  center  has  a  higher  mean  CED  than 
the  base  joint.  Considering  the  pose  of  the  platform  is  measured  relative  to  the  machine 
system,  this  is  not  a  surprising  result.  The  associated  uncertainty  in  the  platform  pose  mea- 
surement directly  couples  into  the  transformed  data  which  is  used  in  the  data  fitting  rou- 
tine to  determine  the  platform  joint  center  location.  The  results  for  strut  5  are 
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approximately  twice  as  large  as  those  of  the  other  struts.  This  appears  to  be  a  problem  with 
the  path  chosen  for  strut  5.  The  objective  of  this  research  was  not  to  minimize  the  error  in 
the  recovered  parameters.  The  topic  of  path  planing  will  be  discussed  in  the  Future  Work 
section  in  chapter  6. 

4.3.6.3  Sphericity  results 

Table  4.4  shows  the  results  for  sphericity  for  the  respective  input  uncertainty  scenario 
for  the  base  and  the  platform  joints  for  each  strut.  In  all  of  the  scenarios  except  scenario 
#2,  the  platform  joint  center  has  a  higher  mean  sphericity  than  the  base  joint  for  the  same 
reason  as  explained  for  the  mean  CED  distance.  Note  that  when  the  measurement  uncer- 
tainty is  zero  in  scenario  #2,  the  sphericity  is  slightly  less  than  that  of  the  base  joint  again 
since  the  platform  half  of  the  strut  has  less  uncertainty  than  the  base  half. 

It  would  seem  suspicious  that  the  results  for  the  sphericity  of  the  base  joints  are  so 
consistent  between  the  differing  strut  toolpaths.  After  carefully  checking  the  computer 
code  and  finding  no  errors  in  its  execution,  the  only  other  explanation  lies  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  toolpaths  themselves.  Looking  back  at  the  graphs  of  toolpaths  in  Figure  4.10,  it 
can  be  seen  that  all  of  the  paths  are  contained  in  similar  cone  angles  relative  to  the  joints  in 
question.  This  leads  to  the  possibility  that  since  the  paths  had  the  same  number  of  points 
and  roughly  the  same  distribution  over  similar  cone  angles,  similar  results  may  be 
expected  for  both  the  sphericity  and  the  CED,  which  is  evident  from  the  results  in  Table 
4.3  and  4.4.  The  platform  CEDs  and  sphericities  are  not  as  consistent  as  the  base  joint 
CEDs  and  sphericities,  possibly  due  to  the  introduction  of  the  measurement  error  in  the 
platform  pose.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  CEDs  and  sphericities  are  very  consis- 
tent between  scenario  #2  results. 
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Table  4.4    Joint  identification  simulation  results  for  sphericity  (mm). 


Strut 

Scenario 

Base  Joint 

Platform  Joint 

Number 

Number 

Mean 

fT 

\J 

N/f  pan 

\J 

(mm) 

(mm) 

{  mrn^ 
1  liiiii J 

(  mm^ 
\ iiiiii  1 

1 

0.045 

0.008 

0  064 

0  014 

1 

2 

0.029 

0.004 

0  027 

0  003 

3 

0.033 

0.006 

0  057 

0  013 

4 

0.026 

0.005 

0.035 

0.007 

1 

0.045 

0.008 

0  077 

0  017 

2 

2 

0.029 

0.004 

0  027 

0  003 

3 

0.033 

0.006 

0  072 

0  016 

\J ,\J  i\J 

4 

0.026 

0.005 

0.042 

0.009 

1 

0.045 

0.008 

0.059 

0.012 

3 

2 

0.029 

0.004 

0.027 

0.003 

3 

0.033 

0.006 

0.051 

0.01 1 

4 

0.026 

0.005 

0.033 

0.006 

1 

0.045 

0.008 

0.059 

0.012 

4 

2 

0.029 

0.004 

0.027 

0.003 

3 

0.033 

0.006 

0.051 

0  01 1 

4 

0.026 

0.005 

0.033 

0.007 

1 

0.045 

0.008 

0.075 

0.016 

5 

2 

0.029 

0.004 

0.027 

0.003 

3 

0.032 

0.006 

0.069 

0.016 

4 

0.026 

0.005 

0.041 

0.009 

1 

0.045 

0.008 

0.063 

0.014 

6 

2 

0.029 

0.004 

0.027 

0.003 

3 

0.033 

0.006 

0.056 

0.012 

4 

0.026 

0.005 

0.035 

0.007 

4.3.6.4  Graphical  representations  of  CEP  and  sphericity  distributions 

The  results  for  the  joint  identification  procedure  for  each  run  have  been  compiled  in 
Tables  4.3  and  4.4,  but  it  is  desirable  to  see  the  distributions  of  the  results  graphically.  Fig- 
ures 4.11-4.14  show  the  results  for  the  CED  and  the  sphericity  for  strut  1.  For  each  run, 
two  sets  of  three  graphs  (three  for  the  base  joint,  three  for  the  platform  joint)  were  pro- 
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duced  to  display  the  distribution  of  the  calculated  CEDs  and  sphericities  over  all  of  the 
iterations. 

Plots  (a)  and  (d)  are  overhead  views  of  surface  plots  of  the  distribution  of  the  CED 
versus  sphericity.  This  view  is  useful  to  determine  an  expected  range  for  the  CED  given  a 
sphericity.  For  example,  if  an  experiment  were  conducted  for  a  base  joint  under  the  condi- 
tions of  scenario  #1,  the  expected  sphericity  should  lie  in  the  range  0.035-0.060mm. 
Knowing  the  range  of  expected  sphericity  enables  the  user  to  estimate  the  identified  joint 
center  would  be  between  0-0. 15mm  away  from  the  actual  joint  center  location.  If  the 
experiment  were  conducted,  yielding  a  sphericity  result  of  0.035mm,  the  chart  would 
allow  the  user  to  estimate  that  the  distance  from  the  actual  joint  center  is  between  0.03- 
0.08mm  away  from  the  identified  joint  center. 

Plots  (b)  and  (e)  are  the  distributions  of  the  CED  calculated  over  all  of  the  10000  itera- 
tions. The  dotted  line  in  these  graphs  depicts  the  mean.  From  this  plot  the  success  of  the 
identification  procedure  becomes  more  obvious.  A  perfect  estimation  of  the  location  of  the 
joint  center  occurs  when  the  CED  is  equal  to  zero.  This  allows  the  effects  of  the  measure- 
ment and  machine  position  uncertainties  to  be  seen  and  compared.  Using  this  graph  before 
conducting  the  experimental  procedure  allows  the  measurement  process  to  be  fine  tuned. 

Plot  (c)  and  (f)  are  the  distributions  of  the  calculated  sphericities  over  all  of  the  10000 
iterations.  The  dotted  line  in  these  graphs  depicts  the  mean.  This  plot  may  be  used  as  a 
diagnostic  graph  leading  up  to  the  joint  identification  measurement  process,  allowing  the 
user  to  determine  in  advance  the  range  of  expected  sphericities  given  the  total  amount  of 
uncertainty  estimated  to  be  present  in  the  measurements. 
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4.3.7  Strut  Length  Uncertainty 

The  uncertainty  in  the  initial  strut  length  was  also  calculated  over  the  10000  iteration 
Monte  Carlo  simulation  for  each  scenario  and  strut  combination.  These  results  appear  in 
Table  4.5.  Since  the  value  of  the  initial  strut  lengths  are  dependent  upon  the  locations  of 
the  limit  switches  on  each  individual  strut,  the  mean  value  of  the  strut  length  in  simulation 
is  essentially  meaningless.  However,  the  standard  deviations  of  the  initial  strut  lengths 
gives  a  good  account  of  how  well  the  target  initial  strut  length  may  be  repeated  during  the 
simulations. 

Table  4.5    Initial  strut  length  uncertainty  results 


Scenario 

*^Strut  1 

^Stm  2 

<^Strut3 

"^Strut  4 

<^Strut  5 

<^Strut  6 

(mm) 

(mm) 

(mm) 

(mm) 

(mm) 

(mm) 

1 

0.139 

0.162 

0.122 

0.134 

0.287 

0.160 

2 

0.066 

0.071 

0.060 

0.067 

0.123 

0.076 

3 

0.123 

0.147 

0.106 

0.118 

0.257 

0.141 

4 

0.077 

0.089 

0.067 

0.075 

0.157 

0.088 

Measurement  uncertainty  again  is  a  large  contributor  as  the  results  of  scenarios  #2  and 
#3  show.  The  results  for  scenario  #2  are  by  far  lower  than  any  other  which  leads  one  to 
believe  that  measurement  uncertainty  is  much  more  detrimental  to  the  performance  of  the 
sequential  determination  method  than  machine  uncertainty. 

4.4  Propagated  Uncertainty  in  Machine  Positioning 

4.4. 1  Calculating  Uncertainty  in  a  Path 

Knowing  all  of  the  uncertainties  in  the  joint  locations  and  strut  lengths,  a  Monte  Carlo 
simulation  may  be  designed  to  test  how  these  uncertainties  affect  the  position  of  the  tool 
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tip.  First,  a  path  plan  is  developed  for  the  tool  tip  to  follow.  Second,  using  the  nominal 
joint  locations,  the  inverse  kinematics  are  used  to  determine  the  pose  of  the  mechanism  at 
selected  places  on  the  path.  Third,  joint  location  and  initial  strut  lengths  from  an  identifi- 
cation simulation  are  used.  At  each  point  on  the  path  the  initial  length  errors  and  joint  cen- 
ter errors  are  projected  onto  the  strut  lines  of  action  to  find  the  strut  length  errors.  Other 
machine  error  are  then  added  (the  strut  length  uncertainties  calculated  at  the  beginning  of 
this  chapter)  to  further  perturb  the  strut  length  at  each  joint.  The  error  projected  on  the 
strut  length  are  used  in  the  forward  solution  to  determine  the  perturbed  pose  of  the  plat- 
form. This  disturbance  process  is  performed  for  each  point  in  the  entire  path.  The  path 
may  then  be  analyzed  to  determine  the  performance  of  the  mechanism  after  calibration. 

4.4.2  Circular  Trace 

A  series  of  circular  paths  will  be  used  to  test  the  machine  after  calibration.  Using  the 
aforementioned  method  for  determining  tool  tip  positional  uncertainty,  six  circular  traces 
of  radius  150mm  and  300mm,  containing  360  points,  are  simulated  for  each  of  the  four 
uncertainty  scenarios  (Table  4.7)  for  1000  different  simulated  machine  calibrations.  These 
1000  calibrations  come  from  the  10000  calibration  results  stored  from  the  kinematic 
parameter  simulation  discussed  in  the  previous  section. 

The  coordinates  at  the  tool  tip  determined  from  the  forward  kinematics  for  each  of  the 
360  points  in  the  path  are  fit  to  a  skew  circle.  Over  all  of  the  1000  traces  for  each  circle 
location  under  each  uncertainty  scenario,  the  mean  and  standard  deviation  about  the  mean 
of  the  X  and  Y  circle  center  coordinates,  radii  and  circularities  are  calculated  (Table  4.8). 
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Table  4.7    Circular  trace  workspace  positions. 


Circle 
Number 

Nominal  Center  Position  (mm) 
X           Y  Z 

Nominal 
Radius  (mm) 

1 

0 

0 

180 

150 

2 

200 

200 

180 

150 

3 

-200 

200 

180 

150 

4 

-200 

-200 

180 

150 

5 

200 

-200 

180 

150 

6 

0 

0 

180 

300 

Table  4.8    Results  of  circular  path  simulations  for  all  uncertainty  scenarios. 


Scenario 

Circle 

X 

"  A 

Y 

T 

R 

CTr 

Circ. 

(^IIIIII ) 

(^IIIIII ) 

^Illlll ) 

^^IIIIII ) 

\^II1II1 ) 

I^IIIIII ) 

ylWlW  ) 

1 

1 

0.000 

0.038 

A   AA  1 

0.001 

A  AO  O 

0.038 

1  ^A  AAA 

150.000 

A   A  A^ 

0.002 

A    1  1  ^ 

0.1 15 

A  A  AO 

0.008 

2 

1 

-0.001 

0.018 

0.000 

0.018 

150.000 

0.001 

0.115 

0.008 

3 

1 

0.001 

0.033 

-0.001 

0.032 

150.000 

0.001 

0.003 

0.002 

4 

1 

-0.001 

0.021 

0.000 

0.021 

150.000 

0.001 

0.074 

0.005 

1 

2 

200.000 

0.035 

200.003 

0.035 

150.000 

0.002 

0.130 

0.009 

2 

2 

200.000 

0.017 

^AA  AAA 

200.000 

0.017 

1  ^  A  AAA 

150.000 

0.001 

0.131 

0.009 

3 

2 

200.000 

0.032 

200.000 

0.030 

150.000 

0.001 

0.003 

0.002 

4 

2 

199.999 

0.020 

200.000 

0.019 

150.000 

0.001 

0.084 

0.006 

1 

3 

-200.001 

0.038 

200.000 

0.039 

150.000 

0.002 

0.131 

0.010 

2 

3 

-200.000 

0.019 

200.001 

0.019 

150.000 

0.002 

0.130 

0.009 

3 

3 

-199.999 

0.034 

200.000 

0.033 

150.000 

0.001 

0.003 

0.002 

4 

3 

-200.001 

0.021 

200.000 

0.022 

150.000 

0.001 

0.084 

0.006 

1 

4 

-200.000 

0.035 

-200.001 

0.038 

150.000 

0.002 

0.125 

0.009 

2 

4 

-200.000 

0.016 

-200.000 

0.019 

150.000 

0.001 

0.125 

0.009 

3 

4 

-199.998 

0.030 

-200.002 

0.032 

150.000 

0.001 

0.003 

0.002 

4 

4 

-200.000 

0.019 

-199.999 

0.021 

150.000 

0.001 

0.081 

0.006 

1 

5 

200.000 

0.037 

-199.999 

0.032 

150.000 

0.002 

0.125 

0.009 

2 

5 

200.000 

0.017 

-200.000 

0.015 

150.000 

0.001 

0.125 

0.009 

3 

5 

200.001 

0.032 

-200.000 

0.027 

150.000 

0.001 

0.002 

0.001 

4 

5 

199.999 

0.020 

-200.000 

0.017 

150.000 

0.001 

0.081 

0.006 

1 

6 

0.000 

0.036 

0.001 

0.034 

300.000 

0.003 

0.122 

0.008 

2 

6 

-0.001 

0.017 

0.001 

0.016 

300.000 

0.002 

0.121 

0.008 

3 

6 

0.000 

0.032 

-0.001 

0.029 

300.000 

0.002 

0.005 

0.003 

4 

6 

-0.001 

0.019 

0.000 

0.019 

300.000 

0.002 

0.078 

0.005 
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Scenario  #3  appears  to  be  the  best  overall.  Scenario  #3  assumes  the  machine  is  perfect, 
and  the  measuring  instrument  is  in  error.  This  yielded  substantial  uncertainty  in  the  initial 
strut  length  (Table  4.5),  yet  the  calibrated  machine  in  simulation  appears  to  trace  all  six 
circles  accurately,  but  in  the  wrong  places.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  reasonably 
small  constant  initial  strut  length  errors  only  shifts  the  desired  path  in  space,  but  does  not 
contribute  to  path  distortion.  It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  these  circular  paths  were  sim- 
ulated relatively  close  to  the  worktable  where  the  struts  are  extended  to  approximately  Im. 
Also,  the  platform  was  not  rotated  during  the  circular  path  traces.  True  multiaxis  contour- 
ing moves  over  a  wider  range  of  motions  may  show  different  results  and  should  be  inves- 
tigated further  for  future  work. 

Comparing  scenarios  #2  and  #3  also  shows  that  the  uncertainty  in  the  strut  length  is 
very  detrimental  to  the  performance  of  the  machine.  From  these  results  it  appears  that  one 
may  conclude  that  accurate  knowledge  of  the  joint  center  to  joint  center  strut  length  is  of 
extreme  importance  since  errors  in  strut  length  directly  affect  the  location  of  the  tooltip. 
Joint  position  errors  on  the  other  hand  do  not  couple  directly  into  the  location  of  the  tooltip 
since  only  a  component  of  the  error  is  projected  into  the  strut  line  of  action  which  affects 
the  location  of  the  tool  tip  which  varies  as  the  platform  moves. 


CHAPTER  5 
VERIFICATION  OF  METHOD 


A  total  of  three  complete  and  independent  trials  were  run  of  the  proposed  sequential 
determination  method  on  the  Hexel  machine  installed  at  Sandia  National  Laboratories. 
This  process  yielded  three  new  kinematic  parameter  sets.  Each  set  was  loaded  into  the 
Hexel's  control  computer,  and  was  thoroughly  tested.  This  section  describes  all  of  the 
equipment  used,  the  results  for  the  identified  kinematic  parameters,  and  the  results  of  the 
diagnostic  positioning  performance  measurements  for  each  of  the  three  trials. 

5. 1  Description  of  Equipment  Used 

5.1.1  Hexel  Tornado  2000 

This  six-axis  (five  programmable)  milling  machine  built  in  1997  by  Hexel  Corpora- 
tion in  Hew  Hampshire,  is  a  6-3  Stewart  platform  design,  and  is  the  test  bed  for  the 
sequential  determination  technique  presented  in  Chapter  3.  It  is  installed  at  Sandia 
National  Laboratories  (SNL)  in  the  Advanced  Manufacturing  Processes  Laboratory  in 
Albuquerque,  NM  (Figure  5.1).  The  Hexel  Tornado  2000  has  Im  travel  in  both  the  X  and 
Y  axes,  and  0.5m  travel  in  the  Z  axis.  The  amount  of  platform  tilt  varies  throughout  the 
workspace,  but  within  a  0.5m  x  0.5m  area  at  the  center  of  the  workspace.  It  has  a  17,000 
RPM,  20kW  spindle  with  an  HSK  50  tool  holder  and  can  achieve  500ipm  feedrates. 
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Figure  5.1  Hexel  Tornado  2000  installed  at  SNL. 


5.1.2  SMX  4000  Laser  Tracker 

A  SMX  4000  Laser  Tracker  was  used  to  collect  the  spatial  coordinate  data  (Figure 
5.2a).  The  SMX  4000  utilizes  a  heterodyne  interferometer  guided  by  two  rotary  axes  to 
track  a  retroreflector  target  in  space  (Figure  5.2b).  A  laser  beam  is  generated  and  split  into 
two  parts.  One  part  is  the  reference  beam,  the  other  guided  by  two  servo-controlled  rotary 
axes  is  shot  at  the  target.  The  target  reflects  the  beam  back  on  itself  to  the  laser  head.  The 
reflected  beam  is  interfered  with  the  reference  beam.  The  phase  shift  between  the  refer- 
ence and  the  reflected  beam  is  measured  to  detect  motion  in  the  direction  of  the  laser 
beam.  An  array  of  electronics  and  photodiodes  inside  the  tracker  track  the  motion  of  the 
incident  beam  and  create  a  error  signal.  This  error  signal  drives  the  position  of  the  servo 
motors.  The  positions  of  the  encoders  on  the  rotary  axes  are  read  to  determine  the  direc- 
tion of  the  laser  beam.  Using  the  distance  and  direction,  the  location  of  the  target  in  space 
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may  be  calculated.  According  to  SMX,  the  4000  has  a  static  measuring  accuracy  of 
0.025mm. 


(a)  (b) 
Figure  5.2  (a)  SMX  4000  Laser  Tracker  on  tripod,  (b)  retroreflectior  in  kinematic  nest. 

5.1.3  Fixtures  Used 

Several  fixtures  which  hold  the  SMX  target  nests  (gage  points)  were  designed  and  fab- 
ricated (Figure  5.3a).  These  consist  of  three  reference  gage  point  fixtures,  one  two-piece 
spindle  housing  clamp  for  gage  points  PRj  and  PR3,  one  two-piece  spindle  nose  clamp  for 
gage  point  PR2,  one  two-piece  strut  clamp  fixture  for  gage  points  SA  and  SB,  and  a  tool- 
holder  fixture  for  gage  point  SR.  Figure  5.3b  shows  all  of  the  platform  fixtures  installed  on 
the  spindle.  Design  drawings  are  shown  in  Appendix  D. 

5.1.3.1  Central  reference  gage  point  fixtures 

The  three  central  reference  gage  point  fixtures  are  bolted  to  the  worktable  top  and  pro- 
vide a  stable,  stationary  frame  to  which  all  data  collected  in  various  other  reference  frames 
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may  be  converted.  Each  fixture  consists  of  a  SMX  target  nest  bolted  to  an  insulated 
6"x4"xl"  6061-T6  aluminum  block.  The  fixture  itself  is  bolted  into  the  T-slots  of  the  table 
by  2  -  5/8"  steel  bolts.  The  three  reference  fixtures  appear  in  Figure  5.1.  A  close-up 
appears  in  Figure  5.4. 


(b) 

Figure  5.3  (a)  Gage  point  fixtures,  (b)  Fixtures  installed  on  spindle. 
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Figure  5.4  Close-up  of  reference  gage  point  fixture. 


5.1.3.2  Platform  gage  point  fixtures 

Two  6061-T6  aluminum  fixture  assemblies  are  used  to  attach  the  PR  gage  points  to  the 
platform.  The  first  assembly  holds  gage  points  PR]  and  PR3.  This  assembly  consists  of 
two-part  clamp  which  is  affixed  around  the  spindle  housing  near  the  platform.  Two  1/2" 
bolts  are  used  to  tighten  the  two  piece  clamp  around  the  spindle  housing.  Two  SMX  target 
nests  are  bolted  to  the  underside  of  the  fixture  (Figure  5.3b).  The  fixtures  holding  the  PR2 
gage  point  connect  to  the  spindle  nose.  One  piece  mates  with  grooves  existing  in  the  spin- 
dle housing  of  the  spindle  nose  and  is  secured  to  the  spindle  housing  by  six  3mm  screws. 
The  second  part  slips  over  the  first  and  is  clamped  to  the  first  by  tightening  a  hand  knob. 
All  of  the  fixtures  are  insulated  to  protect  against  thermal  distortion. 

5. 1 .3.3  Strut  gage  point  fixture 

The  two-piece  strut  fixture  clamp  is  made  of  6061-T6  aluminum  (Figure  5.5).  Two  tar- 
get nests  are  bolted  to  one  half  The  other  half  bolts  to  the  first,  clamping  around  the  strut. 
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Figure  5.5  Close-up  of  reference  strut  gage  point  fixture. 

5.1.3.4  Toolholder  fixture 

The  toolholder  fixture  used  to  measure  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  spindle  is  simply  an 
insulated  6061-T6  aluminum  bar  (Figure  5.3a  and  5.3b).  One  end  has  a  hole  bored  which 
slips  over  the  toolholder.  An  SMX  target  nest  is  bolted  to  the  other  end  (gage  point  SR). 

5.1.4  Renishaw  Ball  Bar 

The  Renishaw  Ball  Bar  is  a  diagnostic  device  used  to  test  the  health  of  a  computer 
numerically  controlled  (CNC)  machine  tool.  It  consists  of  a  precision  LVDT  length  trans- 
ducer mounted  between  two  precision-ground  spheres.  One  of  the  spheres  is  mounted  to 
the  worktable  (Figure  5.6),  while  the  other  is  seated  in  a  magnetic  kinematic  mount  held  in 
the  spindle  of  the  machine  tool.  A  circular  path  is  commanded  of  the  CNC  machine.  The 
ball  bar  then  reads  the  variations  in  the  radius  of  the  circle  as  the  machine  tool  executes  the 
circular  path.  The  data  from  the  path  is  analyzed  to  determine  the  error  motion  of  the 
machine  from  the  nominal  circle.  The  resuhs  of  static  or  dynamic  tests  in  orthogonal  serial 
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axis  machines  can  reveal  problems  such  as  ballscrew  backlash,  servo  gain  mismatches, 
and  squareness  errors  between  axes.  The  Renishaw  ball  bar  is  used  in  this  work  to  make 
the  first  determination  of  the  degree  of  success  in  properly  identifying  the  correct  kine- 
matic parameters.  A  sample  of  the  analysis  output  from  the  Renishaw  appears  in  Figure 
5.7  which  was  conducted  using  the  trial  2  parameter  set. 


Figure  5.6  The  Renishaw  Ball  Bar  installed  on  the  Hexel  milling  machine. 

DymHIC  ISO  238-1 
circularity:       48.4  im 
•tax:       •28.3  pn,  98.1* 
Hin:      -28.1  im.  137.8* 

jznj32.m 

By:  BemiB  Jokiel 
Nichlne:  Hexel  72888 
Dste:  89:49  Hay  17  1999 

Length:  158.8888  M 

Radius:  158.8888  m 

Best  Dadlus:    149.9777  m 
Centra  Off  X:      -17. B  im 
Centre  Off  i:      -39.9  »» 
Saiiple:     62.58  per  sec 
Feed:     3888.8888  m/nin 

Start  End 
Machine  188.8*  188.8* 
Data        B.B'  8.8* 
3  runs,  Caunter-clodwise 

Scale;  5.8  un/dtu 


Figure  5.7  Sample  output  from  Renishaw  Ball  Bar  software. 
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5.2  Results:  Joint  Center  Locations 

5.2.1  Path  Plans 

Each  of  the  struts  requires  a  unique  path  plan  to  keep  the  particular  strut  at  a  constant 
length  during  measurement.  The  paths  presented  in  section  4.3.6.1  (Figure  4.10)  will  be 
used  during  the  experiments. 

5.2.2  Rejection  of  Bad  Data  Points 

A  method  of  rejecting  bad  data  points  was  needed  to  identify  and  remove  measure- 
ments from  the  data  sets  which  appeared  to  be  inaccurately  measured.  This  was  accom- 
plished by  checking  the  invariant  inter-target  distance  between  the  strut  gage  points,  and 
the  invariant  inter-target  distances  between  the  platform  gage  points.  For  each  pose,  the 
distances  SA-SB,  pri-pr2,  pri-pr3,  and  pr2-pr3  were  calculated.  Their  respective  means 
were  calculated  over  all  of  the  poses  for  the  corresponding  strut  data  set.  The  deviation 
from  the  mean  for  each  inter-target  distance  for  every  pose  in  the  set  was  calculated.  Poses 
where  one  or  more  of  the  distance  deviations  were  greater  than  a  threshold  value  were 
eliminated  from  the  data  set.  The  subset  of  acceptable  data  points  was  then  fit  to  the  equa- 
tion of  a  sphere.  Figure  5.8  shows  a  graph  of  the  inter-target  distances  for  strut  1  trial  1 
before  the  rejection  of  bad  data  points.  The  horizontal  lines  are  the  limits  set  for  the  allow- 
able deviation  from  the  mean.  For  the  SA-SB  distances  this  limit  is  0.018mm,  and  for  the 
PR  distances  it  is  0.013mm.  Note  the  deviation  in  SA-SB  which  appears  at  poses  2,  19  and 
20.  Since  the  deviations  from  the  mean  are  larger  than  the  limits,  these  poses  will  be 
removed  before  the  data  is  fit  to  a  sphere. 
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Figure  5.8  Inter-target  distances  Strut  #1,  Trial  #1  before  bad  data  point  rejection 


Figure  5.9  shows  the  resuhs  after  the  bad  data  points  have  been  rejected.  Notice  all  of 
the  traces  are  within  the  acceptable  inter-target  mean  deviation  bound.  The  change  in 
sphericity  is  noticeable  from  0.024mm  before  bad  data  point  removal,  to  0.019mm  after 
bad  data  point  removal.  The  center  location  changed  from  (123.434,  351.072,  1292.556) 
to  (123.432,  351.049,  1292.519).  This  method  of  bad  data  point  rejection  is  used  for  all  of 
the  results  reported  in  the  rest  of  this  work 
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Figure  5.9  Inter-target  distances  for  Strut  #1,  Trial  #1  after  bad  data  point  rejection 


5.2.3  Recovered  Base  Joint  Locations 

Table  5.1  shows  the  results  for  the  base  joint  locations  for  all  three  trials  using  the  fil- 
tered data  point  sets,  plus  the  values  provided  in  the  original  database.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  results  shown  are  referenced  from  the  worktable  top,  which  includes  the  results  for 
the  worktable  location  and  orientation.  "Total  Data  Points"  refers  to  the  number  of  data 
points  used  for  the  spherical  fit  after  the  rejection  of  bad  data  points.  Table  5.2  shows  the 
inter-base  joint  distances.  By  comparing  the  distances  over  the  three  trials  and  the  original 
assumed  nominal  distances,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  proposed  method  located  the  base  joints 
correctly. 
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Table  5.1    Base  joint  location  results  for  trials  1-3 


Trial 

Strut 

X 

Y 

z 

R 

Snhericitv 

Total  Data 

(mm) 

(mm) 

(mm) 

(mm) 

(mm) 

Points 

1 

123.432 

351.049 

1292.519 

412.901 

0.0190 

17 

2 

408.542 

-144.972 

1292.796 

434.870 

0.0120 

18 

1 

3 

285.984 

-355.838 

1293.249 

410.970 

0.0070 

13 

4 

-286.048 

-354.743 

1294.499 

417.135 

0.0180 

16 

5 

-407.419 

-143.216 

1294.304 

404.265 

0.0230 

19 

6 

-120.656 

351.557 

1293.139 

438.343 

0.0190 

19 

1 

123.462 

351.057 

1292.543 

391.221 

0.0210 

14 

2 

408.558 

-144.981 

1292.754 

450.81 1 

0  0160 

\J  .\J  1  \J\J 

1  7 

2 

3 

286.069 

-355  859 

1293.235 

449.121 

0  0200 

1 8 

4 

-286.054 

-354.746 

1294  468 

442.332 

0.0250 

20 

5 

-407.450 

-143.224 

1294  330 

453.137 

0  0220 

19 

6 

-120.726 

351.510 

1293.134 

430.027 

0.0210 

16 

1 

123.486 

351.078 

1292.451 

429.259 

0.0240 

17 

2 

408.560 

-144.954 

1292.742 

419.701 

0.0210 

18 

3 

3 

286.074 

-355.860 

1293.333 

467.007 

0.0270 

20 

4 

-286.075 

-354.807 

1294.455 

454.289 

0.0240 

16 

5 

-407.450 

-143.199 

1294.252 

449.598 

0.0190 

19 

6 

-120.703 

351.536 

1293.123 

435.269 

0.0190 

18 

1 

121.847 

353.309 

1291.396 

2 

408.005 

-142.071 

1291.500 

Orig. 

3 

285.667 

-353.347 

1291.550 

4 

-286.289 

-353.168 

1291.483 

5 

-408.011 

-142.071 

1291.500 

6 

-122.262 

353.384 

1291.500 
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Table  5.2    Distances  between  base  joints  for  trials  1  -3 


Base  Joint 

Trial  1 

Trial  2 

Trial  3 

Mean 

Max-Min 

Original 

Pair 

(mm) 

(mm) 

(mm) 

(mm) 

(mm) 

(mm) 

1-2 

572.123 

572.131 

572.115 

572.123 

0.016 

572.091 

2-3 

243.896 

243.872 

243.894 

243.887 

0.024 

244.140 

3-4 

572.034 

572.125 

572.151 

572.104 

0.117 

571.956 

4-5 

243.874 

243.882 

243.946 

243.901 

0.072 

243.676 

5-6 

571.869 

571.816 

571.829 

571.838 

0.053 

571.951 

6-1 

244.089 

244.189 

244.190 

244.156 

0.101 

244.109 

5.2.4  Recovered  Platform  Joint  Locations 

Table  5.3  shows  the  results  for  the  platform  joint  locations  for  all  three  trials,  plus  the 
values  in  the  original  database.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  results  shown  in  Table  5.3  are 
referenced  from  the  spindle  nose,  which  includes  the  results  for  the  spindle  nose  location 
and  orientation. 

The  sphericity  of  the  platform  joint  motion  appears  to  be  worse  than  that  of  the  plat- 
form base  joints.  As  explained  in  Chapter  4,  this  is  due  to  the  platform  coordinate  transfor- 
mation which  takes  place  at  each  measured  platform  pose.  Since  this  transformation  is 
calculated  from  the  locations  of  the  PR  gage  point  for  each  pose,  any  measurement  error 
propagates  into  the  transformed  strut  gage  point  coordinates.  In  effect,  each  strut  coordi- 
nate is  not  being  transformed  into  a  single  PR  system,  but  rather  20  PR  systems  which  are 
very  close  to  one  another.  The  effect  propagates  through  the  transformed  strut  gage  points, 
into  the  spherical  fit,  and  shows  up  as  nonshperical  motion. 
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Table  5.3    Results  for  platform  joint  locations  trials  1-3. 


Trial 
1 1  lal 

Stmt 

y 

yv 

Y 

z 

R 

Snhericitv 

Total  Data 

(  XX\XTl\ 
^111111 ^ 

(  mm^ 
\  mill  1 

(  mm^ 

1  mill  1 

Points 

1 
1 

0\}  .0\J  J 

306  988 

387  054 

0  019 

17 

140  81  8 

i  *t".0  1  O 

86  896 

306  892 

J>  \J\J ,  \y  y  ^ 

365  169 

,  i.\J  y 

0.030 

18 

1 
1 

"J 
J 

U.O  1  vJ 

-1  73  854 

308  318 

388  987 

0.021 

13 

4 

0  909 

-173  846 

308  243 

382.878 

0.013 

16 

5 

-150.216 

86.892 

305  697 

395.615 

0.032 

19 

yj 

-150  259 

86.842 

305  865 

361.659 

0.023 

19 

1 

149  903 

86.900 

306  885 

408.723 

0.024 

14 

2 

149.869 

86.881 

306.835 

349.088 

0.024 

17 

2 

3 

0.936 

-173.884 

308.242 

350.743 

0.017 

18 

4 

0.930 

-173.864 

308.240 

357.529 

0.029 

20 

5 

-150.229 

86.876 

305.569 

346.816 

0.034 

19 

6 

-150  262 

86.786 

305.672 

370.038 

0.025 

16 

1 

149.881 

86.893 

306  882 

370.625 

0.022 

17 

2 

149.817 

86.886 

306.752 

380.304 

0.021 

18 

3 

3 

0.838 

-173.850 

308.223 

332.972 

0.030 

20 

4 

0.875 

-173.811 

308.115 

345.691 

0.031 

16 

5 

-150.357 

86.883 

305.738 

350.058 

0.038 

19 

6 

-150.273 

86.907 

305.724 

364.713 

0.025 

18 

1-2 

150.219 

86.760 

306.547 

Orig. 

3-4 

1.203 

-173.892 

308.188 

5-6 

-149.827 

86.760 

305.785 

Table  5.4  shows  the  inter-platform  joint  distances  computed  from  the  best-fit  centers. 
Strut  pairs  1/2,  3/4,  and  5/6  share  platform  joint  locations  through  the  bifurcated  ball  joint. 
Therefore,  it  is  expected  when  the  distances  between  the  recovered  joint  centers  are 
calculated,  there  will  be  zero  distance  between  the  supposedly  coincident  platform  joint 
centers.  This  however  is  not  the  case.  Table  5.4  shows  that  these  shared  joint  locations 
have  some  small  distance  between  them. 

There  are  two  possible  explanations  for  this.  The  first  is  numerical  conditioning  of  the 
strut  gage  point  data.  In  Chapter  4,  it  was  shown  that  small  amounts  of  measurement  and 
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machine  positioning  uncertainty,  translated  into  large  recovered  joint  center  uncertainties. 
It  is  possible  that  even  though  the  joint  centers  actually  are  coincident,  they  do  not  appear 
to  be  exactly  coincident  due  to  the  measurement  error. 

Table  5.4    Distances  between  platform  joints  trials  1-3. 


Platform 

Trial  1 

Trial  2 

Trial  3 

Mean 

Max-Min 

Original 

Joint  Pair 

(mm) 

(mm) 

(mm) 

(mm) 

(mm) 

(mm) 

1-2 

0.109 

0.063 

0.145 

0.106 

0.082 

0.000 

2-3 

300.323 

300.302 

300.300 

300.309 

0.023 

300.246 

3-4 

0.120 

0.021 

0.121 

0.087 

0.100 

0.000 

4-5 

301.379 

301.399 

301.394 

301.391 

0.020 

301.256 

5-6 

0.180 

0.141 

0.088 

0.137 

0.092 

0.000 

6-1 

300.121 

300.167 

300.156 

300.148 

0.046 

300.047 

The  second  possibility  is  that  the  joint  centers  truly  are  not  coincident.  One  strut  rides 
on  a  bearing  which  is  supposed  to  be  located  at  the  center  of  the  solid  sphere  part  of  the  bi- 
ball  joint.  If  this  axle  does  not  pass  through  the  sphere  center,  the  axle  will  precess  around 
the  center  of  the  joint  as  the  solid  sphere  rotates  in  the  magnetic  cup.  This  motion  will 
introduce  a  strut  length  error  which  is  seen  by  the  platform  PR  system,  and  hence  intro- 
duced into  the  strut  gage  point  measurement  when  the  coordinates  are  translated  into  the 
PR  system. 

5.3  Resuhs:  Determining  the  Initial  Lengths 

Once  the  platform  and  base  joint  locations  were  calculated,  the  initial  strut  lengths 
were  calculated.  The  process  of  homing  the  machine  and  measuring  the  PR  gage  point 
locations  was  repeated  20  times.  From  these  gage  point  locations,  the  location  of  the  plat- 
form joint  centers  were  calculated  relative  to  the  M  system,  and  the  distances  between  cor- 
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responding  joint  centers  were  determined.  Figure  5.10  shows  the  deviation  of  the  PR  inter- 
target  distances  during  the  measuring  sequence.  The  deviations  between  the  target  loca- 
tions were  well  inside  the  limits  of  +0.01 3mm.  This  was  a  typical  result  for  all  three  trials. 


TRIAL  1  Intial  Stmt  Length 
PR  Distance  Deviation  from  Mean 
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Figure  5.10  Trial  #1  PR  inter-target  distances  during  initial  strut  length  data  collection. 

In  every  trial,  all  20  locations  were  considered  acceptable  by  this  criteria.  Therefore, 
all  20  poses  were  used  in  each  trail  to  calculate  the  mean  initial  strut  lengths.  Table  5.5 
shows  the  calculated  initial  strut  lengths  for  each  trial,  plus  the  values  from  the  original 
database.  Notice  the  lengths  are  not  exactly  the  same  for  each  trial.  This  does  not  come  as 
a  surprise.  Since  the  initial  lengths  are  calculated  from  the  joint  locations,  any  deviation  in 
the  joint  locations  will  cause  deviations  in  the  calculated  initial  strut  lengths.  Moreover, 
the  influence  of  measurement  error  in  the  PR  gage  points  described  previously  also  con- 
tributes to  these  deviations. 
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Table  5.5    Results  for  initial  strut  lengths  trials  1-3. 


Strut 

Trial  1 

Trial  2 

Trial  3 

Original 

(mm) 

(mm) 

(mm) 

(mm) 

1 

456.708 

456.657 

456.567 

456.654 

2 

455.324 

455.198 

455.282 

460.297 

3 

455.428 

455.370 

455.470 

455.489 

4 

454.211 

454.096 

454.239 

459.225 

5 

457.072 

457.135 

456.969 

457.287 

6 

459.985 

460.006 

459.928 

460.009 

5.4.1  Trial  1 


5.4  Results:  Strut  Extension  Mapping 


The  struts  were  commanded  to  extend  by  23.25mm  for  a  total  of  20  poses.  Figure  5.11 
shows  that  there  were  no  poses  considered  to  have  bad  data  points. 


Trial  1  Strut  Mapping 
PR12  Distance  Deviation  from  Mean 


Figure  5.11   Trial  #1  PR  inter-target  distance  deviations  during  strut  extension  mapping. 
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Figures  5.12a-f  show  the  results  of  the  strut  extension  error  mapping  for  all  six  struts 
for  trial  1 .  When  determining  the  axis  positioning  error  in  a  linear  guideway,  there  is  usu- 
ally a  strong  linear  trend  in  the  graphs  of  both  the  forward  (solid  line)  and  reverse  (dotted 
line)  paths.  The  reverse  path  graph  should  have  the  same  slope  as  the  forward,  but  offset 
above  the  forward  path.  This  offset  is  reversal  error  due  to  backlash  occurring  between  the 
screw  and  the  nut  (in  screw  driven  systems).  The  paths  in  Figure  5-15  show  a  general  lin- 
ear trend,  but  are  very  jagged  and  do  not  correspond  with  the  typical  expected  results  for 
error  in  a  linear  guideway.  The  spacing  of  23.25mm  however  is  very  coarse.  A  more  finely 
spaced  mapping  may  show  the  trends  more  accurately. 

5.4.2  Trial  2 

Trial  2  was  a  much  more  dense  sampling  of  the  strut  extension.  A  platform  pose  was 
recorded  every  3mm  of  strut  extension  length  for  a  total  of  300  poses  (150  extension,  150 
retraction)  or  450mm  of  strut  extension  length.  Figure  5.13  is  a  plot  of  the  PR  inter-target 
distances.  The  horizontal  dotted  lines  represent  the  threshold  value  for  data  rejection 
(0.013mm).  With  the  exception  of  only  a  very  few  poses,  the  inter-target  distances  repeat 
very  well.  All  poses  were  considered  acceptable,  and  none  were  thrown  out.  Figures 
5.14a-f  show  the  results  of  the  strut  extension  mapping  for  trial  2.  Looking  at  the  graphs 
for  struts  1  and  6  there  is  a  large  jump  occurring  at  about  1/3  from  the  end.  This  is  not 
believed  to  be  an  actual  motion  produced  by  the  machine.  These  jumps  are  related  to  the 
way  the  extension  data  was  collected.  Due  to  the  length  of  time  required  to  collect  all  300 
poses  (900  measurements  total)  the  data  was  broken  up  into  six  smaller  files,  reducing  the 
likelihood  that  a  single  experimental  error  in  the  data  collection  would  ruin  the  entire 
experiment. 
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At  the  beginning  of  each  file  the  location  of  the  R  system  relative  to  the  tracker  was 
recorded.  In  case  the  tracker  was  moved  in  between  the  measurement  sets,  correct  mea- 
surements could  still  be  recorded.  This  method  should  have  prevented  the  jumps  shown  in 
the  graphs  for  struts  1  and  6.  However,  if  these  jumps  are  related  to  an  incorrect  reading  of 
the  R  system  it  would  be  expected  that  this  jump  would  show  up  in  all  six  graphs  not  just 
two.  What  makes  this  more  interesting  is  the  fact  that  struts  1  and  6  are  joined  together  at 
the  same  platform  joint.  The  origin  of  this  discrepancy  cannot  be  definitively  answered 
except  that  it  must  be  an  experimental  measurement  error. 

The  denser  sampling  also  revealed  an  unexpected  periodic  motion  in  the  strut  exten- 
sion which  appears  to  have  a  higher  frequency  when  the  struts  are  shorter  than  when  they 
are  longer. 

5.4.3  Trial  3 

After  reviewing  the  strut  extension  mapping  for  trial  2,  and  considering  the  amount  of 
time  it  took  to  collect  the  data,  it  was  decided  that  these  results  were  sufficient.  Since  the 
setup  of  the  fixtures  was  not  disturbed  between  trials  2  and  3,  data  in  each  set  is  inter- 
changeable with  that  of  the  other.  Therefore  it  was  decided  to  use  the  strut  extension  map- 
ping for  trial  2  with  the  rest  of  the  collected  data  from  trial  3.  Since  the  same  data  set  was 
used  for  extension  mapping  between  trials  2  and  3,  the  acceptable  data  points  are  exactly 
the  same  as  in  trial  2. 

5.5  Results:  Dynamic  Renishaw  Ball  Bar  Tests 

Each  of  the  three  new  kinematic  parameter  databases,  as  well  as  the  original,  were 
loaded  into  the  machine  controller.  For  each  database  the  machine  then  was  run  through  a 


series  of  six  different  dynamic  ball  bar  tests  for  a  total  of  24  tests.  It  should  be  stated  at  this 
time  that  the  strut  extension  lookup  tables  were  not  implemented,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
version  of  the  control  software  (v3.9)  which  the  machine  was  running  at  the  time  was  not 
capable  of  interpreting  strut  extension  lookup  tables.  Table  5.6  shows  a  compiled  list  of  all 
of  the  results  for  each  database  over  the  24  tests  using  the  recovered  joint  locations  and 
initial  strut  lengths. 

Table  5.6    Results  of  dynamic  Renishaw  ball  bar  tests. 


Database 

Circle 

Radial  Deviation 

Best-Fit 

Center  Position 

Number 

Max 

Min 

Radius 

X 

Y 

|im 

|im 

mm 

Lim 

r 

jam 

1 

32.2 

-30.6 

149.987 

-7.2 

-37.2 

2 

27.5 

-26.1 

150.010 

-32.6 

-41.2 

Original 

3 

61.1 

-71.2 

149.996 

14.4 

-21.1 

4 

42.9 

-37.1 

149.965 

-11.5 

-5.5 

5 

57.1 

-56.2 

149.987 

-34.9 

-21.1 

6 

68.8 

-61.3 

299.996 

1.0 

-15.1 

1 

20.3 

-20.1 

149.978 

-17.8 

-39.9 

2 

20.0 

-27.1 

149.990 

-21.3 

-25.9 

Trial  1 

3 

33.3 

-40.5 

149.986 

3.7 

-21.8 

4 

45.5 

-41.0 

149.961 

-18.1 

-20.1 

5 

46.5 

-43.4 

149.977 

-10.9 

-14.8 

6 

41.3 

-41.0 

299.973 

18.8 

-9.5 

1 

24.6 

-26.6 

149.998 

-36.9 

-26.6 

2 

36.5 

-42.0 

149.994 

-50.9 

-15.0 

Trial  2 

3 

46.6 

-50.6 

150.005 

-5.0 

-11.8 

4 

35.8 

-30.5 

149.995 

-6.5 

4.8 

5 

46.9 

-35.9 

149.994 

-9.3 

6.4 

6 

59.0 

-61.2 

300.007 

-8.7 

-17.7 

1 

27.2 

-31.6 

149.996 

13.8 

-24.5 

2 

22.6 

-29.1 

150.012 

-14.4 

-14.5 

Trial  3 

3 

19.5 

-24.6 

150.003 

18.0 

-16.6 

4 

53.2 

-63.3 

149.982 

-13.6 

-23.2 

5 

52.9 

-56.9 

150.003 

-11.1 

-0.9 

6 

48.6 

-56.5 

300.022 

18.1 

-27.5 
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It  is  difficult  by  merely  looking  at  the  numbers  in  the  table  to  determine  whether  the 
determination  of  the  kinematic  parameters  was  successful.  A  metric  is  needed  which  takes 
into  account  the  radial  deviation  and  the  center  location  of  the  best-fit  circle,  in  order  to 
make  a  direct  comparison.  Since  it  is  possible  to  have  a  circle  which  is  centered  at  (0,0), 
but  have  a  large  radial  motion  error  component,  the  metric  must  reflect  both  the  circularity 
of  the  trace  and  the  distance  of  the  center  of  the  trace  from  the  origin.  The  following  qual- 
ity index  was  adopted. 

Radial  Deviation„„^,  -  Radial  Deviation„i„  + 
Quality  Index  (mm)  =   ^   ^ 


2^  2 
center  center 
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The  quality  index  for  penalizes  both  non-circular  motion  and  center  location  of  the 
best  fit  circle.  The  smaller  the  number  (zero  being  the  best),  the  better  the  test  results. 
Using  this  definition,  the  quality  indices,  the  quality  index  range  (max-min)  and  the  means 
of  the  quality  indices  are  calculated  (Table  5.7).  It  is  desirable  for  the  range  of  the  quality 
index  to  be  as  low  as  possible.  This  means  there  is  little  variation  in  the  performance  of  the 
machine  from  workspace  location  to  workspace  location.  Also  it  is  important  that  the 
mean  be  as  small  as  possible.  The  lower  the  mean,  the  better  the  overall  performance  of 
the  machine  in  different  workspace  locations.  From  Table  5.7  it  can  be  seen  that  of  all  four 
databases  available,  trial  #1  had  the  best  overall  performance. 


Table  5.7    Ball  bar  contour  quality  index 


Circle 

Original 

Trial  1 

Trial  2 

Trial  3 

1 

0.101 

0.084 

0.097 

0.087 

2 

0.106 

0.081 

0.132 

0.072 

3 

0.158 

0.096 

0.110 

0.069 

4 

0.093 

0.114 

0.074 

0.143 

5 

0.154 

0.108 

0.094 

0.121 

6 

0.145 

0.103 

0.140 

0.138 

Range 

0.065 

0.033 

0.066 

0.075 

Mean 

0.126 

0.098 

0.108 

0.105 

CHAPTER  6 
CONCLUSIONS  AND  FUTURE  WORK 

6.1  Conclusion 

This  research  started  out  with  three  goals.  The  first  goal  was  to  create  a  new  method  to 
determine  all  of  the  kinematic  parameters  in  a  fully  assembled  Stewart  platform  kinematic 
parallel  mechanism.  The  second  was  to  create  a  method  for  determining  the  uncertainty  in 
the  recovered  kinematic  parameters,  and  the  propagation  of  these  uncertainties  through  the 
mechanism  to  the  tool  tip,  which  was  to  be  applied  to  a  real-world  situation.  The  third  goal 
was  to  calibrate  a  machine  in  the  field  using  the  proposed  method.  All  of  these  goals  were 
met. 

6.1.1  Summary  of  Proposed  Method 

The  method  proposed  has  five  steps:  locating  the  worktable,  locating  the  joint  centers, 
locating  the  spindle  relative  to  the  platform  joints,  determination  of  the  initial  strut 
lengths,  and  mapping  the  extension  lengths  of  all  six  actuators  simultaneously.  Although 
this  method  was  only  tested  on  one  type  of  a  Stewart  platform  device  (6-3),  there  are  no 
machine  specific  limitations  which  would  prevent  the  method  from  being  adapted  to  other 
fully  assembled  Stewart  platform  devices  and  may  possibly  be  used  to  calibrate  other 
kinematic  parallel  devices  not  based  on  Stewart  platforms.  A  secondary  goal  of  the 
method  development  was  to  not  use  any  precision  artifacts  which  were  expressly  designed 
to  be  used  during  calibration.  Although  some  fixtures  were  designed  and  fabricated  which 
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were  used  to  mount  the  gage  points  to  the  machine,  the  fixtures  were  inexpensive  and 
were  not  considered  to  be  precision  artifacts  such  as  ring  gages  or  ballplates. 

6.1.2  Summary  of  Uncertainty  Analysis 

A  method  for  determining  the  uncertainty  in  each  of  the  kinematic  parameters  was 
developed  and  performed  based  on  the  real-world  problem  of  calibrating  a  Hexel  Tornado 
2000  milling  machine  in  the  field  using  an  SMX  laser  tracker.  Based  upon  the  tool  paths 
used  and  assuming  uncertainty  scenario  #4  was  the  most  realistic  case  for  the  machine  and 
measuring  instrument  chosen,  the  base  joint  locations  may  be  resolved  to  approximately 
0.07mm  from  their  true  positions.  Platform  joint  centers  may  be  resolved  to  approximately 
0.1mm  from  their  true  positions.  Initial  strut  lengths  may  be  resolved  to  approximately 
0.07mm.  Measurement  uncertainty  had  the  largest  impact  on  the  degradation  of  the  simu- 
lation results.  CED  was  cut  by  nearly  1/3  and  initial  strut  length  uncertainty  was  cut  by 
nearly  1/2  by  eliminating  the  measurement  uncertainty.  This  is  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that 
several  coordinate  reference  frames  are  repeatedly  measured  during  the  experimental  pro- 
cedure. The  uncertainty  and  error  in  the  location  and  orientation  of  these  measured  coordi- 
nate reference  frames  propagates  directly  into  the  kinematic  parameters  over  and  over 
again.  Results  from  the  calibration  Monte  Carlo  simulations  that  it  would  appear  that  the 
measuring  instrument  should  be  as  accurate  as  possible  with  the  least  uncertainty.  How- 
ever, strut  length  uncertainty  should  not  be  overlooked  or  discounted  even  if  a  very  accu- 
rate measuring  instrument  were  to  be  used. 

The  uncertainty  analysis  does  show  that  the  method  is  reasonably  good  at  determining 
the  locations  of  the  joint  centers  and  the  initial  lengths  (when  used  with  an  appropriate 
measuring  device).  However,  due  to  the  accumulation  of  uncertainties  it  does  not  appear 
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to  provide  a  good  way  for  determining  the  strut  extension  variation. 

Results  from  the  simulated  circular  paths  for  the  four  uncertainty  scenarios  indicate 
that  strut  length  uncertainty  is  very  damaging  to  the  machine's  contouring  performance.  In 
fact  it  appears  to  be  much  more  detrimental  than  joint  location  uncertainty.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  strut  length  uncertainty  directly  affects  the  uncertainty  in  the  location  of  the 
platform  and  hence  the  tool  point  location.  Joint  center  location  uncertainty  is  projected 
into  the  strut  lines  of  action,  so  only  a  small  amount  of  the  possibly  large  joint  location 
uncertainty  affects  the  platform  location.  So  it  can  be  concluded  that  the  best  way  to 
improve  the  performance  of  a  Stewart  platform  machine  is  to  first  cut  down  the  amount  of 
error  occurring  in  the  strut  length  through  better  strut  design,  direct  sensing  of  the  strut 
lengths,  and  elimination  of  errors  projected  into  the  strut  lines  of  action  from  the  joints. 
The  second  way  to  improve  the  performance  of  a  Stewart  platform  machine  once  the  strut 
lengths  may  be  found  accurately  is  to  precisely  locate  the  joint  centers  relative  to  the 
worktable  or  to  the  spindle  nose  (base  and  platform  joints  respectively). 

6.1.3  Summary  of  Experimental  Results 

The  method  was  performed  a  total  of  three  times  on  a  Hexel  Tornado  2000  milling 
machine  using  a  SMX  laser  tracker.  Each  trial  took  two-eight  hour  days  for  one  person  to 
collect  the  data  needed  to  determine  the  joint  locations,  spindle  location  and  the  initial 
lengths.  Another  eight  hour  day  was  needed  to  collect  the  data  for  the  3mm  density  screw 
extension  error  mapping.  This  meets  the  goal  originally  set  of  2-3  business  days.  Methods 
to  reject  bad  data  points  also  had  to  be  created  to  remove  suspect  data  from  the  measure- 
ments. All  of  the  kinematic  parameters  were  successfully  recovered  in  all  three  trials. 
Three  new  machine  databases  were  created  out  of  these  three  sets  of  kinematic  parameters 
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and  were  implemented  in  the  Hexel's  controller.  Dynamic  Renishaw  ball  bar  circles  were 
performed  in  six  locations  with  two  radii  (150mm  and  300mm)  to  determine  the  difference 
in  machine  performance  between  the  three  new  parameter  sets  and  the  original  parameter 
set.  Although  the  method  did  appear  to  determine  the  correct  kinematic  parameters,  there 
was  no  obvious,  overwhelming  improvement  in  the  positioning  performance  of  the  Hexel, 
however  it  does  not  appear  that  the  positioning  performance  was  worsened  either.  The  per- 
formance of  the  calibrated  machine  appears  to  be  predicted  best  by  uncertainty  scenario 
#4. 

Given  the  amount  of  preplanning  and  calculation  required,  the  somewhat  time  con- 
suming data  collection,  and  the  need  for  a  high  precision  (implying  expensive)  spatial 
coordinate  measuring  device  required  to  collect  the  data,  this  method  with  some  fine  tun- 
ing still  is  a  viable  technique  to  calibrate  fully  assembled  Stewart  platform  machines  in  the 
field.  Although  these  may  seem  to  be  shortcomings  of  this  method,  they  are  merely  diffi- 
culties which  may  mostly  be  solved  or  avoided  altogether  with  good  computer  program- 
ming and  the  next  generation  of  spatial  coordinate  measuring  devices,  and  do  not  appear 
to  be  major  flaws  which  would  make  this  method  undesirable  or  impractical. 

6.2  Future  Work 

6.2.1  Kinematic  Parameter  Sensitivity  Analysis 

In  light  of  the  results  for  the  uncertainty  analysis,  more  work  should  be  done  on  deter- 
mining the  effect  of  uncertainties  in  individual  kinematic  parameters  on  the  overall  volu- 
metric performance  of  the  PKMs  in  general.  From  the  results  in  Chapter  4,  it  appears  that 
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a  lot  can  be  learned  about  design  improvements  and  design  criterion  for  particular 
machine  designs  from  a  rigorous  sensitivity  analysis. 

6.2.2  Effects  of  Spherical  Data  Point  Distribution 

The  effects  of  data  point  distribution  on  the  surface  of  spheres  were  not  research  at  all 
in  this  effort.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  more  data  points  spread  over  the  largest  surface  of 
the  sphere  as  possible  will  improve  the  accuracy  in  joint  location  part  of  this  method.  An 
effort  should  be  made  to  determine  the  effect  of  the  number  and  distribution  of  the  data 
point  over  the  surface  of  the  spheres  on  the  accuracy  of  the  joint  location  recovery  method. 
This  also  may  be  expanded  to  determine  the  locations  of  the  least  number  of  data  points 
required  to  accurately  determine  the  joint  center  locations  given  the  uncertainties  in  the 
machine  and  the  measurement  apparatus.  Also  a  more  accurate  uncertainty  simulation 
which  uses  error  models  of  both  the  machine  to  be  calibrated  and  the  measuring  device 
may  be  of  some  use. 

Improved  methods  in  determining  the  best  data  collection  sites  more  than  likely  will 
lead  to  the  software  automation  of  selecting  the  path  points  which  would  include  the  cre- 
ation of  the  M/G  code  file  necessary  to  direct  the  machine  to  follow  the  desired  path.  This 
would  eliminate  the  need  to  guess  at  which  collection  sites  should  be  used,  and  would 
greatly  reduce  the  time  required  to  select  the  collection  sites  and  create  the  necessary  path 
programs. 

6.2.3  Explore  Related  Fixed-Strut  Calibration  Methods 

The  proposed  method  also  may  be  able  to  be  applied  in  different  forms.  The  idea  pro- 
posed in  this  work  of  holding  one  strut  fixed  was  explored.  It  may  be  possible  to  create 
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methods  building  on  this  technique  which  hold  two  or  more  struts  fixed  which  may  poten- 
tially yield  even  better  resuhs  and  be  easier  to  execute. 

6.2.4  Explore  Invention  of  Affordable  Six  DOF  Measuring  Devices 

An  area  not  directly  related  to  this  method  itself  but  nonetheless  very  useful  and  would 
certainly  make  the  data  collection  easier  would  be  the  creation  of  a  six  DOF  measuring 
device.  A  number  of  gage  points  were  needed  in  this  method  to  determine  the  six  degrees 
of  freedom  necessary  to  uniquely  define  coordinate  reference  frames  in  space.  It  would  be 
very  useful  to  have  a  device  that  did  this  in  one  step,  which  would  greatly  reduce  the  data 
collection  time. 


APPENDIX  A 
COORDINATE  TRANSFORMATIONS 

A.  1  Homogeneous  Coordinates 


The  homogeneous  form  of  coordinates  is  essentially  a  four  dimensional  method  of 
expressing  three  dimensional  Cartesian  coordinates.  Homogeneous  coordinates  are  the 
Cartesian  coordinates  of  a  point  (x,y,z)  divided  by  a  scaling  factor  "w". 


x/ w 
y/ w 
z/w 


The  scaling  factor  "w"  does  have  special  and  significant  uses,  but  will  not  be  dis- 
cussed in  this  work.  Since  the  manipulation  of  the  Cartesian  coordinates  of  points  between 
different  coordinate  systems  is  of  the  most  interest  in  this  body  of  work,  "w"  will  always 
be  taken  to  equal  1 . 


A.  1 . 1  Single  Point  Notation 

The  homogeneous  coordinates  of  a  single  point  is  denoted  by  a  lowercase  letter  indi- 
cating the  point,  with  a  leading  superscript  indicating  the  reference  frame.  For  example  the 
point  "q"  as  measured  in  the  "W"  system  would  be: 


w 


w 


w 

W 
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A.  1 .2  Ordered  Matrix  of  Homogeneous  Coordinates 

The  homogeneous  coordinates  of  several  points  expressed  in  the  same  coordinate  sys- 
tem may  appear  in  an  ordered  matrix.  Matrices  of  homogeneous  point  coordinate  are 
denoted  by  the  corresponding  uppercase  letter.  A  particular  point  contained  in  the  matrix 
is  referenced  by  a  numerical  subscript.  A  matrix  of  three  different  coordinates  qj,  q2,  and 
q3,  referenced  in  the  "W"  system  would  be: 

www 

^ci2  ^q, 

www 

■^9i  ^(}2 

w     w  w 
z      z  z 

9i       Qi  1i 
1        1        1  _ 

A.2  Homogeneous  Coordinate  Transformations 

The  transformation  of  the  coordinates  of  points  from  one  system  to  another  is  per- 
formed by  a  homogeneous  coordinate  transformation  (HTM)  matrix.  An  HTM  is  a  4x4 
matrix  which  mathematically  describes  the  position  and  rotation  of  one  coordinate  system 
relative  to  another. 

A.2.1  HTM  Notation 

The  notation  for  an  HTM  as  used  in  this  paper  is  a  pre-superscripted  and  post-sub- 
scripted "T".  The  superscripted  letter  refers  to  the  system  to  which  the  coordinates  are 
transformed.  The  subscripted  letter  refers  to  the  coordinate  system  from  which  the  coordi- 
nates are  transformed.  The  corresponding  notation  for  an  HTM  describing  the  transforma- 
tion from  a  system  "B"  to  a  system  "A"  would  be  ^Tq.  This  notation  can  also  be  read  as 


w 


Q  = 


www 

<i\     ^2  ^3 
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"the  B  system  expressed  in  the  A",  "the  B  system  as  seen  in  the  A",  or  even  shorter  "the  B 
in  the  A." 


A. 2. 2  HTM  Construction 

An  HTM  is  constructed  from  two  parts  -  a  rotation  matrix  R,  and  an  origin  vector  Pq. 


Tb  = 


0      0      0  1 


J4xA 


For  orthogonal  Cartesian  (X,Y,Z)  coordinate  systems,  the  "R"  matrix  is  an  orthonor- 
mal  3x3  matrix  whose  columns  are  the  orthogonal  unit  vectors  of  the  current  system  "B" 
as  seen  in  the  new  system  "A". 


'\x)b  ^G)b  ^0)b 


^(^.Jb  '^(y.x^B  ^^^^x)b 

"(Vb  %\  ^^K^B 

'^(^z)r  '^(yz)R  \K)r 


The  origin  position  vector  "P"  is  the  (x,y,z)  position  of  the  current  system  "B"  as  seen 
from  the  new  system  "A". 


{Pbo)  = 


('Pbo)x 
('PBo)y 

('Pbo)=  J 
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A.2.3  HTM  Construction  from  Three  Points 

An  HTM  relating  an  existing  system  "A"  to  a  new  system  "B"  defined  by  three  points 


"^q],  ^q2,  and  '^q3  may  be  constructed  using  the  formula: 


T 


A'-    A'-    A^  A^ 
yB    ^B  ^1 

0      0     0  1 


A  A 

A'  _   qi-  q\ 


Xg 


A  A 
^2- 


A  A 

A-     A-     93-  q\ 


'-B  ^B 


Xn  X 


A  A 


A-        A-  A- 


yB 


Zg  X  Xg 


A.2.4  Rotation  matrix  construction  from  a  vector  (n)  and  a  rotation  (9) 

Given  a  vector  n  =  (n^jHyjn^)  and  a  desired  rotation  about  the  vector  (0),  the  3x3  rota- 
tion matrix  may  be  calculated 


n/iyV  +  c  n^riyV-n^s  n^n^v  +  riyS 
n^nv  +  n^s  n^n^y  +  c  n^ny-n^s 

■*,v         ^        y  y  y  i.  A 


cos(e) 


sin(e) 


V  =  1  -  cos(9) 


A. 2. 5  Inverse  of  an  HTM 


The  matrix  inverse  of  an  HTM  has  the  special  construction: 


fi         4  -1 

^A  =  (%) 


0     0     0  1 


A.2.6  HTM  Usage 

Once  the  proper  HTM's  have  been  constructed  relating  coordinate  system  pairs,  it  is 
possible  to  use  the  HTM's  to  transform  coordinates  expressed  in  one  system  to  another. 

If  four  coordinate  systems  A,  B,  C,  and  D  exist,  and  the  HTM's  ^Tg,  ^Tg,  and  "^Tc  are 
known  then  we  can  express  the  coordinates  of  a  point  '^q  in  the  C  system. 


C        C„     D„     B„  A 
q  =    T^-    Tf^-   T^-  q 


,D„    -1    D„      .A^    -1  A 

{  Tc)    ■   Tg-{  Tg)    ■  q 


APPENDIX  B 
FITTING  DATA  TO  BASIC  GEOMETRIC  OBJECTS 


This  appendix  contains  the  derivation  of  least  squares  closed-form  solutions  for  best- 
fit  spheres,  planar  circles,  planes,  skew  circles  and  three-dimensional  lines  for  a  given  set 
of  experimentally  determined  data. 

BT  Least  Squares  Method 

The  least  squares  method  gets  its  name  from  the  mathematical  definition  of  the  prob- 
lem itself,  where  the  values  of  a  set  of  unknown  parameters  "x"  are  determined  by  finding 
the  minimum  of  the  square  of  a  reference  residual  function  "f(x)"  over  a  set  of  n  observa- 
tions "p". 

n 

2 

Minimize  ^/j-  {x,p-) 

i=  1 

The  residual  equation  f  has  the  general  form: 

y^feP,)  =  ^nominalfe/^/)- ^experimental (^'/',)  i=l  tO  " 

From  calculus,  the  minimum  of  a  multivariate  function  occurs  when  the  total  deriva- 
tive of  the  ftinction  with  respect  to  its  arguments  is  equal  to  zero. 


ax  5x, 
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B.2  Calculating  the  Best-Fit  Sphere 

The  least  squares  method  can  be  used  to  formulate  a  closed-form  solution  for  calculat- 
ing the  center  coordinates  (h,k,l)  and  radius  "r"  of  the  best-fit  sphere  for  a  given  set  of  n 
three-dimensional  Cartesian  coordinates  (x,y,z). 

The  square  of  the  distance  "r"  from  the  i^*^  data  point  to  the  best  fit  sphere  center  (h,  k, 

1)  may  be  calculated  by  the  equation: 

r^{h,  k,  I)  =  (x .  -  hf  +  (y.  -  kf  +  (z,  -  if         i=l  to  n 

The  equation  of  the  residual,  which  is  in  this  case  the  difference  between  the  square  of 
the  best-fit  sphere  radius  and  the  distance  rj,  may  be  determined  by  the  equation: 
fiih,  k,  I,  r)  =  r^-      =     -  {x- -  hf  +  (y,  -  kf  +  (z.  -  if        i=l  to  n 

Expanding  the  equation  f;: 

f-ih,  k,  I,  r)  =  2x.h  +  2y.k  +  Iz-l  +  C -  (x,^  +  y^^  +  z/)         i=l  to  n 


X.  y,  z,  1 


2h 
2k 
21 
C 


2       2  2 

(x.  +y-  +z,  )        i=l  ton 


where        C  =     -  h^  -  k~  - 1'^ 


Considering  all  n  data  points,  f  can  be  written  as  a  set  of  linear  equations: 


fix)  = 


Xj  z,  1 
X,       z,  1 

^«  ym  1 


2h 
2k 
21 
C 


2  ,  2  ^  2 
X,  +Z| 


2  ,  2 
X.  +;;.  +z,. 


2  ,       2  ^  2 


=  A-x-b 
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Setting  the  derivative  of  f  (x)  to  zero,  the  unknown  vector  x  may  be  uniquely  deter- 
mined: 

^(/■f)  =  0 
dx  ■ 

-^{A-x-bf -(A-x-b)  =  0 
dx 

^(xTATAx-xTAT^b-bTAx  +  b^b)  =  0 
dx 

^(xTATAx-lxTAn  +  bTb)  =  0 
dx 

dx^A^Ax-dx^A'^b  -  0 

dx^iA^Ax-A^b)  =  0 
A^Ax-A^b  =  0 

X  =  {A^A)-^A^b 

Assuming  the  data  set  is  well  conditioned,  meaning  A^A  is  not  singular  or  close  to 
being  singular,  the  center  coordinates  (h,k,l)  and  radius  for  the  best  fit  sphere  may  be  cal- 
culated from  the  expressions: 


-X, 

/2  =  — i 


k  =  ^ 


I  =  ^ 


r  =  Jx.  +     +     +  l~ 


B.3  Calculating  the  Best-Fit  Circle 


With  one  less  DOF  than  the  solution  for  the  sphere,  the  equation  for  the  residual  "f ' 
for  the  best-fit  circle  is 


Ax)  = 


X,  1 

2h 

X.  1 

2k 

C 

where 

C 

2^  2 
X,  +y. 


2  ^  2 

X, 


X      +  V 


2     ,2  ,2 


A  •  X-  b 
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Using  the  general  solution  for  a  residual  in  the  form: 


f=A-x-b 


the  values  for  h,  k  and  r  for  the  best-fit  circle  may  be  determined  by  the  expressions: 


-X, 


— X') 


h  =  — -        k  =  —        r  =  Jx.  +  h  +k' 


2  .  ,2 


B.4  Calculating  the  Best-Fit  Plane 

The  least  squares  method  may  be  used  to  formulate  a  closed-form  solution  for  calcu- 
lating the  normal  vector  "n"  and  the  distance  D  from  the  origin  of  the  best-fit  plane  for  a 
given  set  of  n  three-dimensional  Cartesian  coordinates. 

For  the  i   data  point,  the  distance  Dj  between  the  point  and  the  plane  is 


^, 


n=  x-n^+y-n  +  z-n,        i=l  to  n 


The  equation  of  the  residual  for  the  i*  data  point  then  becomes 


f^iu,  D)  =  D-D.  ^  D- (x-n^  +  y-n  +  z-n^)        i=l  to  n 


Rearranging  f  into  matrix  format: 


Ax) 


X,  y^  z, 

^,  yi 

^«  yn 


-n. 
D 


A  ■  X 
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Applying  the  least  squares  criteria: 

ax  - 

—(A  -xf-iA-x)  =  0 
dx 

-^(x^^AT^Ax)  =  0 
dx 

d/iA^Ax)  =  0 
A^Ax  =  0 

Thinking  of  this  equation  in  terms  of  an  eigenvalue  problem  (A  Ax=X,x),  it  stands  to 
reason  that  the  eigenvector  X;^=o  corresponding  to  the  eigenvalue  A.=0  of  the  A  A  matrix 
would  be  the  solution  to  the  problem.  The  values  for  the  unit  normal  and  the  offset  dis- 
tance D  of  the  plane  may  then  be  calculated: 


~((^x  =  o)i'  (^x  =  0)2'      =  0)3) 


2 

3 


B.5  Calculating  the  Best-Fit  Skew  Circle 

Calculating  the  best-fit  skew  circle  for  a  set  of  n  three-dimensional  data  points  is  done 
by  using  combination  of  the  plane  and  circle  fitting  algorithms  which  have  already  been 
derived. 

The  solutions  for  the  surface  normal  and  offset  distance  of  the  best-fit  plane  are  found 
first.  The  current  coordinate  system  is  rotated  such  that  the  Z-unit  vector  is  rotated  to  be 
parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  plane's  surface  normal,  and  then  translated  along  the  new  Z- 
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axis  by  the  offset  distance  to  the  plane.  The  coordinates  of  the  data  points  are  then  trans- 
formed into  the  new  coordinate  system  and  projected  on  to  the  XY  plane  which  is  now 
coincident  with  the  best-fit  plane.  Using  the  circle  fitting  algorithm,  the  best-fit  circle  for 
the  data  projected  into  the  XY  plane  may  be  determined.  Using  the  inverse  coordinate 
transformation,  the  location  of  the  center  and  the  radius  of  the  best-fit  circle  may  be  trans- 
formed back  to  the  original  coordinate  system. 

B.6  Calculating  the  Best-Fit  Line 

The  least  squares  method  can  be  used  to  formulate  a  closed- form  solution  for  paramet- 
ric equations  as  well.  The  parametric  equations  in  "f  of  the  coordinates  (X,Y,Z)  on  a 
three-dimensional  line: 

X{t)  =  mj  +  b^ 
Y{t)  =  niyt  +  by 
Z(t)  =  mj  +  b^ 

The  data  fitting  problem  to  be  solved  is  given  a  set  of  n  of  experimentally  collected 
coordinates  (x,y,z),  determine  the  Plucker  line  coordinates  {S;So}  of  the  best-fit  line, 
where  "S"  is  the  line's  unit  vector,  and  "Sq"  is  the  line's  moment  about  the  origin.  This  is 
done  by  applying  the  least  squares  method  to  each  of  the  equations  X(t),  Y(t)  and  Z(t). 
Since  the  application  is  exactly  the  same  for  each  equation,  only  the  derivation  for  the  X(t) 
equation  will  be  shown  here. 

Using  the  equation  for  X(t),  the  residual  "f"  of  the  i*  measurement  is 


=  X{i)  - mj  +  b^- X .        i=l  to  n 
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Writting  all  fj  as  a  set  of  linear  equations,  the  equation  for  f  becomes 


/ 


1  1 


n  1 


= A-x-b 


Using  the  general  solution  for  a  residual  in  the  form: 


/=  A-x-b 


the  answer  can  simply  be  written  down: 


I  n 
1  1 


1  1 


n  1 


/  n 


This  is  done  for  the  Y(t)  and  Z(t)  equations  as  well  to  yield  the  rates  of  change  of  X,  Y, 
and  Z  with  respect  to  t  (m^,  my,  m^)  and  the  offsets  (b^,  b^,  b^).  The  rates  of  change  when 
placed  in  a  vector  and  unitized  forms  the  unit  vector  S  of  the  best  fit  line. 


2  ,       2  ^  2 
+  niy  + 


The  moment  Sq  of  the  line  is  calculated  by 


Sq  =  (b^,by,b^)xS 


APPENDIX  C 
STEWART  PLATFORM  KINEMATICS 


C.l  Instantaneous  Kinematics 


C.I.I  Construction  of  Jacobian 

The  Jacobian  of  a  manipulator  is  a  matrix  which  maps  small  motions  or  velocities 
occurring  at  the  tool  point  into  small  joint  motions  or  velocities  given  a  nominal  pose  of 
the  mechanism.  In  order  to  construct  the  Jacobian  of  a  Stewart  platform,  the  locations  of 
the  base  (B)  and  platform  (P)  joints  must  be  known  relative  to  a  single  system.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  example,  the  tool  tip  (Tl)  frame  will  be  used  (^'B,  ^'p  respectively  see  Chapter  I 
and  Appendix  A). 

The  simplest  way  to  construct  the  Jacobian  is  by  calculating  the  Plucker  line  coordi- 
nates for  each  joint  in  the  mechanism  and  arranging  them  in  a  matrix.  The  six  Plucker  line 
coordinates  ^'(S;So)i  for  a  line  connecting  point  ^'Pj  to  ^'Bj  are  may  be  computed  by 


Tl 


i=I  to  6 


Tl 


Tl 


The  Jacobian  for  the  given  pose  is 


Tl 


Tl 


J  - 


'S'l  S2  53 

-01  "^02  "^03  '^04  ^05  ^06 
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C.1.2  Calculating  Strut  and  Tooltip  Displacements 

The  Jacobian  may  be  used  to  calculate  the  effect  of  small  changes  in  tooltip  position 
relative  to  the  tool  tip  (dX)  on  the  strut  length  (dL)  given  a  nominal  mechanism  pose. 

Tl  T 

dL  =    J  dX 

T 

dL  =  (dl ^,  dl2,  dl-^,  dl^,  dl^,  dl(^) 
dX  =  (dx,  dy,  dz,  dQ^,  dQ^,  d^f 

By  inverting  J,  the  effect  of  small  strut  length  changes  on  the  displacement  at  the  tool- 
tip relative  to  the  tool  tip  may  be  calculated: 

dX  =  ^i/L 

C.1.3  Calculating  Axial  Strut  Forces 

Given  a  6x1  vector  of  the  axial  forces  (f)  acting  along  the  strut  lines  of  action,  the 
wrench  (w)  acting  at  the  tool  tip  on  the  platform  is 

Tl 

f~  (fxifi-'f^-'fA-'fs^fe^ 

A  gravitational  load  on  the  platform  would  be  represented  as  '^w=(0,0,-mg,0,0,0). 
By  inverting  J,  the  axial  strut  forces  may  be  calculated  given  the  wrench  applied  to  the 
platform: 


f-    J  w 
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C.1.4  Axial  Strut  Displacement  from  Externally  Applied  Forces 

Assuming  all  of  the  struts  are  two-force  members,  the  effects  of  friction  in  the  base 
and  platform  joints  are  negligible,  the  modulus  of  elasticity  and  cross-sectional  area  for  all 
of  the  struts  is  the  same,  the  stiffness  matrix  K  is 


K  =  EA 


1//| 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 


0 
0 


0  1// 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 

0   1//4  0 

0  0  1// 
0  0 


0 
0 
0 
0 

5  0 

0  \/L 


Using  the  expressions  for  axial  strut  forces  and  small  strut  displacements,  the  amount 
of  displacement  in  the  struts  caused  by  an  externally  applied  load  on  the  flexible  structure 
may  be  calculated: 

dX  =  (Jk/)~^w 
dL  =  fdX 

C.2  Tool  Path  Planning  with  Single  Fixed-Length  Strut 

The  objective  is  to  create  a  motion  program  which  will  move  the  spindle  nose  in  space 
while  holding  a  particular  strut  at  an  arbitrary  fixed  length.  In  doing  so,  the  platform  joint 
of  the  chosen  strut  will  traverse  a  path  on  the  surface  of  a  sphere  with  its  center  at  the  base 
joint  of  the  chosen  strut. 

The  desired  strut  "i"  (with  nominal  base  joint  center  location  "^Bj),  and  the  desired 


fixed  length  Ij  are  selected.  The  path  which  the  platform  joint  "^Pj  is  to  follow  is  chosen 
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The  path  is  dependent  upon  the  mobiUty  constraints  of  the  particular  machine  (strut  exten- 
sion and  spherical  joint  limits,  obstructions  in  the  workvolume  such  as  tool  changers,  etc.). 
Since  the  platform  and  the  strut  will  have  gage  points  attached  to  them  which  will  be  mea- 
sured at  particular  instants  during  the  motion  program,  the  path  is  also  dependent  upon  the 
workspace  of  the  particular  measuring  instrument  used.  No  matter  how  the  path  is  con- 
structed, every  point  ^P-^^  on  the  path  must  satisfy  the  equation  of  the  sphere  to  guarantee 
that  the  strut  length  remains  constant  at  each  point  on  the  path. 

Once  the  platform  joint  path  is  chosen,  the  corresponding  spindle  nose  position  for 
each  path  point  must  be  calculated.  The  first  step  in  this  process  is  to  select  the  orientation 
of  the  platform  about  the  (x,y,z)  axes  of  the  M  system  at  each  point  on  the  path.  The  orien- 
tation may  be  constant  for  all  points,  or  may  be  allowed  to  vary  from  point  to  point.  In  any 
case,  the  orientation  '^(a,P,Y)j  for  the  j'*^  path  point  has  the  rotation  matrix: 

cos p cosy  +  sina sin Psiny  -cos P siny  +  sina sin P cosy  cosasinp 

cosasiny  cosacosy  -sina 

-sinPcosy  +  sinacosPsiny  sinPsiny  +  sinacosPcosy  cosacosP 

Knowing  the  nominal  position  of  the  spindle  nose  position  relative  to  the  chosen  plat- 
form joint  center,  the  location  of  the  spindle  nose  which  will  hold  the  strut  at  the  nominal 
desired  length  is 


APPENDIX  D 
FIXTURE  DESIGN  DRAWINGS 

This  appendix  contains  the  design  drawings  for: 

1  Gage  point  PR2  -  "Spindle  Nose  Fixture." 

2  Gage  point  PR2  -  "Spindle  Nose  Ring  Clamp." 

3  Gage  points  PR3  and  PR3  -  "Spindle  Housing  Clamp  Fixture." 

4  Gage  points  SA  and  SB  -  "Leg  Fixture  Top." 

5  Gage  points  SA  and  SB  -  "Leg  Fixture  Bottom." 

6  Gage  point  SR  -  "Tool  Holder  Clamp  Fixture." 
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